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| FOOTBALL 
FOR RECREATION. 


James Freeman, University of lowa end, punts. 


by Forest Evashevski 
lowa’s Multiple Offense Heal Fol och 


University of lowa 
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rugged construction of Gym 
ipment is 80 years of experience 7 

: ccumulated through the successful 

solution of every type of gym planning and © 
furnishing problem. To help you inall 
matters concerning gymnasium equipment, 
this vast reservoir of “know-how" 
yours to command, without 


Medart—World’s Most 
Complete Source. 
ASK FOR 


cit FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. + 3544 DEKALB ST. + ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


| 
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What will bring enthusiasm for your Gym Classes? 

For one thing, styled gymwear will help. In MOORE Gymwear your 
girls know they look smart. With a ‘‘lked-to-be-seen-in™ feeling their 
interest is up and they act and react more readily as a group. Your 
training gets “home.” 

And there are other factors too—in fact: 10 basic problems for which 
there is One Practical Answer. It's told for you here and in more 
complete detail in the folder, "Why Gymsuit Uniformity.” It’s free 
write for your copy 


Group Control: A class uniformly 
clothed in gym suits responds as a group 
and discipline is no problem. 


Modesty Control: Uniform gym wear 
meets all requirements for gym, field 
and public demonstrations. 


Adaptability: Uniform gym wear meets 
the requirements of all sports, indoors or 
out, as well as serving as uniforms in 
competitive meets. 


2. Hygiene: Periodic laundering can be 
enforced with uniform apparel as a 
basis for comparison. 


8. Prestige: A regulation gym suit pro- 
gram reflects the good taste, efficiency, 
and judgment of the school administra- 
tion and the Phys. Ed. Department. 


Harmony: No clothing distractions meet 
the eye when uniform gym suits are worn 
by the entire class. 


9. Reputation: The reputation of the 
school operating on a modern, up-to- 
date basis is maintained through the use 
of uniform gym wear. 


4. Group Spirit: Uniform gym suits elimi- 
nate dress competition, diminish inferior 
feelings, heighten morale. 


5. Performance: Pride in the group is 
more apporent, and enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency are greater in the individual when 
the group is uniformly dressed. 


10. Economy: Selection of a long-wearing, 
practical, uniform gym suit means the 
best possible quality for money to be 
spent, giving protection against high 
costs to students and parents. 
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NEW STYLES ...NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR ...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY | 
| 

©) Send folder, “Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” We buy our gym suits: | 

1) Send the new catalog to me and the following information C) Direct from manufacturer 

C) Thru local dealers 
C) Change from present style used 
C) Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in C) Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


your name tithe 

Approximate number of girls in our gym classes olinel . ghene | 

(0 Send us somple MOORE: eddvess 
style —_——color — city rone stote 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CO. | MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 
932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-28C1 Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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Coast-to-Coast Coaches Praise 
Ting Antiseptic Cream 


To Stop Athlete’s Foot Itch 


FROM KANSAS—“It was more effective than anything else we used.” 
FROM KENTUCKY —“Ting is the only remedy I've found to date!” 
FROM NEW YORK—“Easy to apply... quick acting...no irritation.” 


Amazing ‘‘hospital-tested’’ cream 
destroys Foot Itch fungi on 60-second 
contact...instantly relieves the itching! 


Why endure that agonizing toe itch? 
Hospital tests show TING antiseptic 
Cream gives instant relief...restores 
wonderful comfort to sore, burning 
skin and cracks, peeling toes. 
Laboratory tests also prove TING’s 
amazing fungicidal action destroys 
Athlete's Foot fungi on 60-second con- 
tact. Prevents spread of infection. Aids 
healing of raw, cracked toes fast. 


/ GY¥M TOWELS 


THE TOWELS WITH THE QUALITY YOU REMEMBER 
. » » AND THE PRICE YOU FORGET! 


Low initial cost doesn’t make a bargain—performance compared with 
price is the proof of a good buy. And that’s the McArthur School Towel 
story . . . @ story of true economy because McArthur towels are the 
lowest cost-per-use towels on the market! The reason is simple—over 60 
years of experience . . . the use of highest quality triple-twisted two-ply 
yarns . . . full tape rib construction . 
today for full information on the McArthur School Towel Plan-—and 
save money for your school, with McArthur. 


GEO. M A T it BARABOO, WIS. 


TING is a non-greasy, stainless “dry 
cream” discovery. Simply rub on. Dries 
quickly to powder that clings, thus 
continues relief for hours. Buy TING 
today. Guaranteed results. Money 
back if not satisfied. Available at all 
druggists. Only 69¢. 


cream 


. . heavy selvage edge. Write 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


1955 
October 16-24 
United Nations Week (Tenth Year) 
October 22 
National Olympic Day 
October 30-November 2 
National Conference on Intramural Sports for 
College Men and Women, New Colonial Hotel, 
Wash., D.C. 
November 6-12 
American Education Week 
Theme: “Schools—Your Investment in America.” 
November 14-18 
American School Health Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
November 28-December 1 
White House Conference on Education 
December 12-15 
Conference of Directors of Physical Education 
and Recreation for Large Cities, Wash., D.C. 


1956 


January 9-10 
National Conference on Health Education for 
All College Students, Wash., D.C. 

January 11-13 
National Conference on Health Education for 
All Prospective Teachers, Wash., D.C. 

February 15-17 
Southern District Convention, Nashville. 

February 18-23 
NEA Department of Rural Education, annual 
meeting, Atlantic City. 

February 25-29 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, 40th annual convention, 
Chicago. 

March 24-30 
National Biennial AAHPER Convention (with 
Midwest District), Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

April 11-13 
Central District Convention (with Midwe:t Rec- 
reation Association), Antlers Hotel, Colorado 
Springs. 

April 11-14 
Northwest District Convention, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane. 

April 22-26 
Eastern District Co ti Amb dor Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 25-27 
Southwest District Convention, Reno. 
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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


Whether it’s backstops for basketball or 
apparatus for gymnastics, Porter is the 
dependable source. For years Porter has 
supplied the nation’s leading schools, uni- 
versities, clubs and communities. And it’s 
not surprising! Nearly a century of qual- 
ity manufacturing skill is coupled with 
the successful solution of countless plan- 
ning and installation problems for insti- 
tutions large and small. This vast experi- 
ence puts the stamp of reliability on 
Porter. Why not consult our engineers 
concerning your problems? No obliga- 
tion. And you will find Porter’s people 
are pleasant to do business with. 


THE J. E. PO RTER 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 W. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7.7262 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


In the practice gymnasium at Kansas State Colluge, 
Manhattan, Kans., there are six Porter 226B Ceiling- 
Suspended-and-Braced basketball backstops and four 
Porter 219B Wall Fold-Up backstops. 


The gymnasium and field house at Kansas State Col 
lege are an impressive unit on the campus at Man 
hattan, Kansas, Porter backstops provide sturdy and 
attractive facilities for students’ use. 


CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 

If you are equipping an existing build- 
ing or planning a new one, Porter's 
engineering staff can help you. No 
obligation. Write today. Years of ex 
perience stand behind every Porter 
recommendation. 


CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


WEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St, New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 9.1342 
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READY FOR ADOPTION 


Two of the most oustanding 


works on PERSONAL HEALTH 
by HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 


University of Minnesota 
Just published ........ 
ELEMENTS OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


New Third Edition 


370 pages, $4.50 


The abridged version for shorter, 
more intensive courses— 


Published in May.......- 
TEXTBOOK OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


New Fifth Edition 826 pages, $6.00 


These new editions are written with the 
same compelling interest and readability 
that distinguished previous editions, the 
same high degree of scientific accuracy 
and practical application to real life situ 
ations, 


Medically and scientifically sound, yet 
practical and interesting, these books set 
forth the more significant available infor 
mation concerning the preservation and 
innprovement of health. 


BOTH REVISIONS 


A; Incorporate recent advances in: 
the improvement of personal health 
preventive medicine 
prolongation of life 
publie health 


B. Include new material on: 


drowning—the prevention of poliomy- 
letis--cancer of the lung—Rh incom. 
patibilities antibiotics 
treatment of drinking water—milk 
for personal use-——rehabilitation of the 
disabled World Health Organization 


hormones 


C, Contain helpful teaching aids: 
‘The suggested readings and numerous 
discussion questions and the Text 
Films, now available, help to empha 
size recent development in the field. 


TEXT-FILMS and FILMSTRIPS 


Correlated by chapters for use with 
mous texts 5 


these fa- 
sound motion pictures 
and S5mm filmetrips, available indi- 
vidually or as a unit. For complete informa- 
tion write directly to 


TEXT FILM DEPARTMENT 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Send for copies on approval" 


THT 


About the 
AUTHORS 


® Stephen E. Epler, professor of education 
at Portland State College, Portland, 
Ore., is the originator of six-man foot- 
ball. He is Director of the Day Pro- 
gram of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 


© Forest Evashevski is Head Football 
Coach at the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. He is assisted by Bob Flora, 
line coach; Henry Piro, end coach; and 
Chalmers Elliott, backficid coach. 


@ Charlotte trey is Instructor of Dance at 
Unicersity of Colorado, Boulder, and 
directs the Orchesis Group. She is a 
past-chairman of Central District Dance 
Section and author of Costume Cues, 
published by AAHPER. 


@ Dr. Edith M. Lindsay is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Public Health at University of 
California, Berkeley. 


@ Mrs. Cleola M. Mansfield is Director of 
Girls Physical Education at Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


@ George W. Martin is Registrar of Olym- 
pie College, Bremerton, Wash. He is the 
author of other outdoor education ar- 
ticles in the JOURNAL and the Outdoor 
Handbook, copyright 1955. 


@ Dr. Ray C. Maul is Assistant Director of 
the Research Division of NEA. He com- 
piles the annual Teacher Supply and 
Demand Report for NEA. 


@ Mrs. Eleanor B. Stone, teacher of health 
education at Seward Park High School, 
New York City, is a Certified Corrective 
Therapist and treasurer of the Assn. 
for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation, 
affiliated with AAHPER. 


@ Mary Jo Tillotson, girls physical educa- 
tion teacher at Monterey (Calif.) High 
School, is sponsor of the GAA, Tri- 
Hi-Y, Tennis Club, Freshman Class, and 
Yell Leaders and Song Leaders. 


@ Glenn F. H. Warner is Soccer Coach at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. He contributed to the AAHPER 
book, Physical Education .for High 
School Students. 


e@ Al G. Wright, director of the Purdue 
University Bands, Lafayette, Ind., is 
Editor of the Marching Band Section 
of the Instrumentalist Magazine. He 
was director of Miami (Fla.) Senior 
High School Band, 1938-54, *® 


Skating 
for health and | 
recreation 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season, 


---Rubber Tire Skates---: 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 
Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


WHEELS 
ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
*- NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE - 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on Hew to Start 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions. . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 
Anite Aldrich Edith Boll 
Donn E. Bair . Charles Brightbill 
Marion R. Broer . John W. Bunn 
Frances Cake Reynold Carlson 
Howard Danford . Lula Dilworth 
Al Duer . Donald Dukelow, M.D. 
Carl Erickson . Wilma Gimmestad 
H. A. Hobson . J. L. Hutchinsen 
4. 8. Kessel Jane Knowles 
Karl Lowrence Nelson Lehston 
Mary K. lynch «. Lovis E. Means 
Kenneth Miller . Jennelle Moorhead 
Cecil Morgan « Milton B. Morse 
Bernice Moss J. G. Neol 
Griffith C. O'Dell . 8B. E. Phillips 
lorena Porter . William Rodiek 
MabelE.Rugen . C.M.Sellery, M.D. 
Lovise Smith . Ned |. Warren 
Helen Watson . A. E. Weatherford 
D. F. Williams 


NATIONAL STAFF 
Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
Executive Secretary 
George F. Anderson 
Associate Executive Secretary 
Elizabeth S$. Avery 
Consultant in Health Education 
Rachel E. Bryant 
Consultant in Physical Education 
and Girls and Women’s Sports 
Jackson M. Anderson 
Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education 
Julian W. Smith 
Director of Outdoor Education 
Project 
Eugene H. Sloane 
Director of Publications 
and Public Relations 
Ames A. Castle 
Sports and Industrial 
Relations Executive 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
President 
Ruth Abernathy, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24 
President-elect 
Roy O. Duncan, West Virginia 
, University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Past-President 
Clifford Lee Brownell, Columbia 
University, New York City 
\ Vice-President, Heulth Education 
Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, Public 
Schools, Kansas City 11, Mo. 
Vice-President, Men's Athletics 
Howard A. Hobson, Yale Univer- 
i sity, New Haven, Conn. 


| Vice-President, Physical Education 
Eleanor Metheny, University of 
) Southern California, Los Angeles 


Recreation 
H. Orion, VA, 49-4th St., San 
3, Calif 
j District 
Central: M. Gladys Scott 
\ Eastern: William L. Hughes 
f Midwest: Edwina Jones 
Northwest: Poul R. Washke 
Southern: Thomes E. McDonough 
Southwest: E. C, Davis 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 

| Amer. Acad. of Physical Education 

Amer. Physical Therapy Assn. 

Amer. School Health Assn. 

Amer. Youth Hostels, inc. 

Assn. for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation 

Boys’ Clubs of America, inc, 

Canadian AHPER 


College Physical Education Assn. 
Delta Psi Kappa 
Natl, Assn. for Intercollegiate 
{ Athletics 


Netl. Assn. for Physical Education 
{ of College Women 
Natl. Board of YWCA of U.S. 
Collegiate Athletic Assn. 
Natl. Comm. for Health and Phys- 
ical Education of the Natl. Assn. 
of Jewish Center Workers 
Phi Delta Pi 
Phi Epsiion Kappa 
Physical Education Society of the 
YMCA’s of America 
Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 


Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
Editor-in-Chief 
E. H. Wright 
Managing Editor 


K. A. Wittenburg 
Assistant Editor 


George F. Anderson 
Advertising Manager 


Ames A. Castle 
Sports and Industrial 
Relations Executive 


Eugene H. Sloane 
Director of Publications 
and Public Relations 


Jean W. Sloan 


Circulation Manager 


OUR COVER 

HEAD FOOTBALL coach, 
Forest Evashevski, University 
of Iowa, describes his system 
in our lead article (p. 9), first 
of our new Men’s Athletics ar- 
ticles. Cover photo of James 
Freeman, end, by University 
of lowa Sports Information 
Service. 


KNOW YOUR ASSOCIATION 
FOR EASY REFERENCE, 
names of Association officers 
and committee members are 
given in a special center sec- 
tion. A review of AAHPER’s 
1954-55 activities is presented, 
as well as other information of 
interest to AAHPER mem- 
bers. Be sure to nominate 
your candidates for national 
officers and award recipients 
(see p. 38). 


A GLANCE AHEAD 

BASKETBALL will be fea- 
tured in November. There will 
be news on AAHPER’s physi- 
cal education film and outdoor 
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Vol. 26, No. 7 


Official magazine of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, a Department of the National Education Association. 


Health Education 


Understanding Boys and Girls—A Basis for Health 
Education Programs Edith M. Lindsay 19 

How Schools and Voluntary Agencies Can Work To- 
gether To Improve School Health Programs 35 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Forest Evashevski 9 
Mary Jo Tillotson 11 
Al G: Wright 12 


lowa’s Multiple Offense 
I'm a New Teacher and | Love It! 
Athletics-Band Co-operation 
Soccer Fundamentals Glenn F. H. Warner 16 
Men in the College Dance Group Charlotte lrey 22 
Custom-Made Physical Education for Girls 

Cleola M. Mansfield 24 
How To Cut Down on Football Injuries Pau! Governali 58 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


College Outdoor Living 


George W. Martin 14 
Six-Man Football for Recreation 


Stephen E. Epler 29 
General Interest 


President's Conference on Fitness of Youth Postponed 7 
Corrective Therapy—A Needed School Program 
Eleanor B. Stone 26 
What Happens to Our New Teacher Candidates? 
Ray C. Maul 31 
So You Want To Write a Dissertation, Part li of two 
parts George Van Bibber 72 


Association Affairs 
Meet Your Officers—AAHPER’s Board of Directors 33 


AAHPER District Officers, 1955-56 34 

National Membership Directors 37 

Make Your Nominations for National Officers and 
Award Recipients 38 


What You Should Know About Your Association in 


education project, as well as 1954-55 Carl A. Troester, Jr. 40 
the usual variety of articles. State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 42 
AAHPER Publications Directors 43 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: feed Association Committees, 1955-56 44 
: Bend your 
new address at least 5 weeks before the State Association Presidents, 1955-56 48 
date of the meue with which it is to take 
effect Address 
Circulation Dept., AAHPER Features 
1201 16th St.. N.W 
Washington 6, D. C. Coming Events 2 Recreational Therapy 66 
Send old addre , 
cloning if About the Authors 4 How We Do lt 67 
The Post Office will not forward cop.es Editor's Mail 6 Audio-Visual Meterials 70 
uniss yo extra ta 
New Books in Bret 49 Meet the Majors 
former address once the Post Office Coast to Coast 56 = Products Preview 74 
has been notified of your address change. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent Coaches Column 58 Your District Reporter 76 
Spotlight on the Dance 60 JOURNAL Goes to Closs 80 
Sports for Girls and Women 62 Advertisers in This Issue 80 
The Journal of Health- ical Education-Recreation, published monthly September to April inclusive, and bi-monthly in May and June, by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washineton 6, D ¢ Entere 
rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D. C., under the Act of Maret 879. Views and of 
are not necessarily those of the Association. Subscription prices: $2 of membership dues « re Journal sutmeription fer Mer} 
Apr., Sept All members of the Association receive the Journal. Keguiar membership, $5 (for etudents, $2.4 Profs ' mer ; 
Research Quarterly subscription), $10 (for students, $5 tudent membership must be « reed by a faculty member who wan AAHI 0 
lar rates apply for libraries and institutions ($5 for Journal; $10 for Journal ar 1 Research Quarterly Advertiaing rates on r y . 
Journal 6c; of the Quarterly, $1.25. The American Association for Health, | jucation, and Recreation, founded in 1885. is a non-profit organisa 
tion and is a Department of the National Education Association Articles may be submitted as a contribution to the profession No remuneration can be 
made. The contents of previous imsues of the Journal can be found by consulting Education oan Copyright, 1955, by the American Amsoriation for 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National Education iesociation. 1201 16th S&t..N W 


Washington 6, D ¢ 
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with on exciting, new TV show to 
be telecast in 300 cities. It's a sen- 
sational new way to create interest 
and enthusiasm for. . . 


TABLE TENNIS, THE SPORT THAT | 
© COSTS LESS for equipment. No 


permanent installation required. 
® TAKES LESS SPACE only 49 «aq. ft. 


per player compared to 156 for 
volley ball. 


©@ SERVES MORE PLAYERS 48 play Ta- 
ble Tennis in the same space 
and time needed by 10 basket- 
ball players. 


iF YOU WOULD LIKE 
A FREE TV SHOW 
IN YOUR CITY 


Check coupon, 
If possible 


we'll fit your HARVARD 
ule and let CHARTS 


you know 
time and 


Big wall 
station, 


chart 
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Editor's 
Mail 


Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I just can’t put into words what the 
State Association Presidents-elect Con- 
ference meant to me but I am very sure 
that I am better prepared to undertake 
my duties as President this fall. Our 
visits to the NEA changed my picture 
from “that building in Washington” to 
something very real, and the V.I.P.’s 
listed in our JOURNAL are not mere 
names, but real friends. 

I have tons of material that I want to 
put into shape so that I can report to 
our Association and spread some of the 
interest and enthusiasm that I feel. 
Please don’t ever let another president- 
elect face his duties without having the 
experience of such a conference. 

NAOMI M, LANTZ 
School No, 243 
Baltimore, Md. 


This first conference for State AHPER Presidents- 
elect was reported in the September JOURNAL, 
p. 24. A second such conference is planned for 
June 1956. 


Eprror: 

Dr. Myrtle Spande met with our grad- 
uate classes in health and physical edu- 
cation and presented a very interesting 
and educational discussion on member- 
ship and publications of the AAHPER. 
From the responses of the 83 graduate 
students in health and physical educa- 
tion at the University of South Dakota 
this summer, I would say that this pro- 
cedure is highly desirable and should be 
carried on in other colleges and univer- 
sities. We shall repeat it next year. 

JOHN B. VAN Wuy 
Univ. of South Dakota 


Here's a good suggestion for your University. 
See pages 37 and 43 of this issue for AAHPER 
representatives who can help you carry it out. 


Dear EDITOR: 


The September issue is especially in- 
teresting. I like the “Goes to Class,” p. 
80. We intend to use the JOURNAL this 
year in Orientation class. 

Ray O, DUNCAN 
West Va. Univ. 


Teachers who have Student Majors might con- 
sider this suggestion for use of the JOURNAL. ® 


better 
form 
makes 
better 
swimmers 


(\CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits. . 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


.and they keep 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS: 


Knit of fine two ply combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front: Skirt, $31.60 doz. 


HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 


No. 140 Skirtless, $31.60 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt, $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 
No. 30 Shirtless, $17.04 dz. 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet 


i Send for 

No, 20 Skirtless, 
$14.40 dz. Catalog 8 
Oxford Grey of complete 
SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, W. Y. 
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President's Conference 
on Fitness of Youth 


Postponed 


HE PRESIDENT’S Conference 
te Fitness of Youth, scheduled 
for September 27-28, has been post- 
poned to an indefinite date, owing to 
President Eisenhower's illness. In- 
vitations had gone out to 139 sports 
figures, educators, and leaders in al- 
lied fields to meet in Colorado at 
Lowry Air Force Base, the summer 
White House. 

The conference group was to dis- 
cuss the present status of fitness pro- 
grams for youth, the availability of 
qualified leadership, and the extent of 
the need for facilities and equipment. 
Peacetime measures that could be 
taken to encourage participation of 
youth. in wholesome recreation activ- 
ities were to be considered, as well as 
ways of improving the health and 
physical development of our young 
citizens. Recommendations were to 
be made directly to President Eisen- 
hower. 

As part of the orientation proce- 
dures, the conference group was to 
enjoy the premiere showing of the 
film “They Grow Up So Fast,” pro- 
duced by AAHPER, the Athletic In- 
stitute, and more than 60 co-oper- 
ating groups, including state and 
district associations. The film shows 
all aspects of a broad program of 
physical education for children and 
youth. 


KEY CONFERENCE QUESTIONS 

The following questions were to be 
considered by the conference: 
Program Opportunities 

What opportunities are now pro- 
vided for youth participation in pro- 
grams of health education, physical 
education, recreation, and sports? 

To what extent are these programs 
meetings the needs of all boys and 
girls? 
Facilities 

What facilities and equipment are 
presently available for conducting 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


| 


appropriate fitness 
youth? 

What additional facilities and 
equipment will be needed to provide 
program opportunities for all girls 
and boys? 


programs for 


Leadership 

What qualified leadership is now 
available for conducting fitness pro- 
grams for youth? 

What additional personnel is 
needed in the various programs for 
girls and boys in different age 
groups; how can these leaders be se- 
cured and prepared ? 

Information Needed 

What research is needed on the fit- 
ness of youth, program opportunities, 
leadership, facilities and equipment, 
and public support? 

Interpretation and Follow-up 

How can the nation be informed of 

the need and be encouraged ‘to pro- 


vide fitness programs for all boys and 


girls? 

How can the co-operative efforts 
of all community agencies be organ 
ized to utilize more effectively exist 
ing personnel, facilities, and equip 
ment and to strengthen fitness pro 
grams for youth? 

What suggestions can this Confer 
ence make to President Eisenhowe1 
in his further efforts to help all 
American youth become fully fit, and 
what should be the Government's 


role in any proposed future activity? 


NEWS OF CONFERENCE 

Through the JOURNAL, members of 
the Association will be kept informed 
of the new date for the fitness con 
ference and program plans 

Look for announcements in coming 


issues. 


WHEREAS the pioneers of our 


country; and 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 

Nation established schools and colleges and 

regarded education as a bulwark of the American way of life 
WHEREAS the Nation’s schools and educational institutions have contributed 


immeasurably to the welfare of our people and to the progress and sec urity of our 


WHEREAS education contributes not only to the development of a fuller and 


; and 


more useful life for the individual citizen but also to the safeguarding of the freedoms 
and ideals which we cherish as Americans; and 

WHEREAS in this year of the White House Conference on Education our people 
have a right to take special pride in our Nation's educational system, and an obligation 
to demonstrate a desire and capacity to meet the major problems facing American 
education: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby designate the period from November 6 through November 
12, 1955, as American Education Week, and I ask the people throughout the country 
to participate fully in the observance of that week. I urge this observance as evidence 
of appreciation to teachers and school officials for work well done, and as a pledge of 
citizen interest in better education, I also urge this observance as a fitting prelude 
to the White House Conference on Education to be held in the City of Washington from 


November 28 through December 1, 1955, and as a tribute to the challenging role 


American education is playing in building a better and stronger nation in today's world 
of nations. 
IN WITNESS *, HEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 


the United States of America to be affixed. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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HIS Beautiful New MARYLAND FLOOR with the HILLYARD 
\ FINISH for Champions invites play by the nation’s top-ranking 


teams. At the same time, the superb toughness of the floor finish is more than 

adequate to take the punishment of every activity planned for this giant new arena. 
This floor was sealed with Hillyard’s Penetrating Seal No. 21, followed by Hillyard Gym 
On Finish. The Hillyard ‘Maintaineer” planned the treatment program, 
.) and supervised the entire finishing. 
The Hillyard Maintaineer in your vicinity will gladly give you the same consulting and 
a advisory service, without charge or obligation. 
SO Just mail the coupon below. 
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@ Will not flake nor ‘erack | 


co. Insiructions with measurements, bow 
t. Joseph, Mo. to mark your gym floor for favorite 


[-}] Please have a Hillyard Maintaineer consult with me on the sports. Mailed promptly upon request. 


finish or treatment of our gym floor. 


([) Please send free Hillyard Guide “How to Plan Gym Floors 
for Favorite Sports.” 
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HE OFFENSE USED by the Uni- 
pono of lowa, under head coach 
Forest Evashevski, is a multiple 
offense, consisting of a split T, tight 
T, and the single wing from an un- 
balanced line. In the unbalanced 
split T, the players are split at least a 
yard per man and the linemen have 
the option of splitting on any par- 
ticular play. This split is according 
to the way the opposing linemen 
split. A flanker is used almost 90 
per cent of the time and flank either 
to the right or left. This end result 
has the flanker in a blocking position 
with the halfback to get an end-wing 
combination. The other two backs 
are in the hand-off spot for plunges 
to either side. In the T unbalanced 
line, the ends are out approximately 
a yard, the tackle has a free foot. 
The tackle is put in position where 
he can best carry out his assignment. 

The other offense used is the single 
wing. The offense can run from a 
deep wing, or an up wing: that is, 
the halfback is near the depth with 
the fullback, or a yard behind and a 
yard outside of the right end as a 
wingback. Actually the Hawks run 
two offenses—the split T and the 
single wing—because the blocking 
rules for the tight T are the same as 
those which apply to the single wing. 
From the huddle, the team goes into 
a split T with a flanker left or right. 
If the flanker is to the right, the 
right half is used; if they flanker 
left, it is with the left half. The 
backs keep their same positions. For 


SPLIT T-FLANKER RIGHT 
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IOWA'S MULTIPLE 


by 
FOREST EVASHEVSKI 


Head Football Coach, University of lowa 


and 
BOB FLORA 


Line Coach, University of lowa 


HENRY PIRO 


End Coach, University of lowa 


CHALMERS ELLIOTT 


Backfield Coach, University of lowa 


example, if flankered right and shift 
to the single wing or tight winged T, 
the right halfback who is already 
flankered will shift in with the line to 
keep his same relative position. If 
flankered left and shift to the single 
wing or wing T, the left halfback who 
is lankered will shift back; the right 
half will shift up as a flanker, with 
the fullback shifting over to his nor- 
mal fullback position. 


WHY A MULTIPLE OFFENSE? 

A multiple offense, it is believed, 
does away with many problems of 
changing defenses. By presenting 


three or four offenses, it has a tend- 
ency to limit the opponents to the 
use of one adequate defense without 
too many variations against any one 
particular type of offense used by 
lowa. 


SHIFT TO 
Line tighten 
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OFFENSE 


Another problem faced by the foes 
of a multiple offense is the difficulty 
of finding an adequate group which 


can run the opposing team’s plays 
well. A Freshman group is used and 
usually has difficulty running the of- 
fense well enough to furnish good 
strong opposition to the 
This means that teams preparing to 
run against a team with a multiple 
offense will find they don’t get a great 


varsity 


deal of benefit from the team running 
with three different offenses. The 
advantages of running from a mul 
tiple offense greatly outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

Although we do not always have 
smooth execution of a single offense, 
the defensive alignments which are 
forced upon the opposition playing 
against the multiple offense more 
than compensate for this lack. Usu 
ally an equal amount of time is spent 
on all of these offenses at the start of 
the season. As the year progresses, 


one style of offense is sometimes 


used for a particular game 


STANCE IN LINE PLAY 


More specifically on line play, as 
related by line coach Bob Flora, using 
the multiple offense presents some 
problems: Stance, practice time, and 
pass protection. Iowa started with 


the conventional balanced stance 
commonly used for single wing play 
In this stance, little weight is placed 
on the player's hand, his back and 


shoulders are parallel to the ground, 


SINGLE WING 
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and one leg is dropped so the toe is 
even with the instep of the other 
foot. This is used by the pulling line- 
men. 

A combination stance was tried for 
both single wing and T where a little 
more weight was put on the player’s 
hand; his back foot was dropped a 
little more, with the emphasis on his 
weight being forward. Also experi- 
mented with was the single wing 
stance for the single wing offense 
and a typical split T stance empha- 
sizing weight on the player’s hand. 
This was not entirely satisfactory, 
because some linemen were not able 
to use either stance effectively. Used 
most frequently is the original stance 

the single wing — because the 
Hawks are primarily a single wing 
ball club. Quick contact is important 
on our split T, working up and 
through the opponent after the origi- 
nal contact to get into a desired 
position. 


DRILLS GROOVED 

The types of drills used in coaching 
single wing play become quite 
grooved, In addition to pass protec- 
tion and lead post blocks, downfield 
blocking and traps are employed in 
drills. If the split T techniques are 
added to the single wing, the coach 
finds he has to cut down on the num- 
ber and type of drills he employs. 
Both offenses must be worked on; one 
must not be sacrificed at the expense 
of the other. 

The split T uses one primary drill 
and it combines all the techniques 
needed. This is accomplished by 
using a man-for-man drill and the 
coach stands back of the defense and 
gives hand signals for the different 
blocks. The coach can point for a 
block to the right or the left, and 
have a separate signal to indicate 
standard pass protection aud blocks 
for automatic passes. Thus he uses 
all the techniques of the split T. 
Most of the time one line is used 
against another with the units kept 
intact. This drill is used daily in 
addition to single wing duties, and 
the coaching staff finds it keeps the 
split T offense well prepared. 


PASS PROTECTION 
Pass protection from the unbal- 
anced T is another coaching problem. 


It takes a lot more work on split T 
protection than it does on single 
wing protection. With the line split 
as it is, we have practically an open 
field block. Several experiments have 
been made but a man-for-man type 
of pass defense was finally decided 
upon. By using this style, we have 
found that over-all protection is 
easier because the gaps are lessened 
and the men stay in the line and aid 
the adjoining linemen. Several min- 
utes daily are used on this type of 
pass protection, using teams as on 
the one-on-one block and setting up 
any number of defensive formations. 
These are some of the problems ex- 
perienced in line play at lowa with 
the unbalanced split T combined with 
the single wing attack. 


THE IOWA ENDS 

According to Henry (Whitey) 
Piro, Iowa’s end coach, the three 
skills that must be learned by the 
ends are blocking of tackles, line- 
backers, and halfbacks; catching of 
passes, becoming ball carriers, and 
acting as decoys; and covering punts. 
These skills must all begin with good 
offensive end play from a sound fun- 
damental stance. 

The ends at Iowa use the same 
stance for split T and single wing 
with one exception: they are told to 
put more weight on their forward 
hand in the split T. They are coached 
to take a high three-point stance, 
with their feet spread about shoulder 
width and their right toe opposite 
the instep of the left foot. The ends 
are required to split at least a yard 
from the tackle, if it helps them in 
carrying out their assignment. After 
the shift has been made, the right 
end lines up about two feet from his 
tackle and the left end at least one 
yard from the weak-side guard. 


TYPES OF BLOCKS 

lowa ends use a straight shoulder 
block and concentrate on this type of 
block in the group work. Man-for- 
man drills are used for the split T 
and post-lead drills for the single 
wing. A fast, firm, high contact is 
stressed in split T drills. The ends 
are coached to co-ordinate’ their 
heads, forearms, and shdéulders when 
contact is made. The end brings his 


feet underneath, placing them in po- 
sition to drive up and through the 
lineman laterally. A lot of stress is 
placed on contact, control, and posi- 
tion. The main object is to keep the 
head and shoulders between the ball 
carrier and lineman. 

Another important block is the 
post-lead block which is used in the 
end-wing combination. The end’s job 
as a post blocker is to prevent pene- 
tration and set the defensive tackle 
up for the wingback to block laterally 
down the line of scrimmage. A high 
aim is taken for the defensive tackle’s 
chest, taking position in front of the 
tackle. The end does not have any 
follow-through drive. After contact 
has been made by the wingback, the 
end closes the gap between the wing- 
back and himself. As the lead blocker 
drives the defensive man laterally, 
the end pivots with the block and 
drives shoulder-to-shoulder with the 
wingback. The lead block for the 
ends is a low straight shoulder block. 
However, position is stressed, as well 
as contact and follow-through. The 
important thing for the ends to re- 
member on this block is to lead off 
with the foot closest to the defensive 
lineman instead of just pivoting on 
the close foot. The ends are also 
taught to use a reverse shoulder 
block on driving linemen who charge 
to the inside. On quick sweeps, the 
ends block the man on, or just to, his 
outside shoulder. A sidebody block 
is used for quick contact, shooting 
the end’s head and shoulder past the 
defensive lineman’s hip, bringing his 
outside foot with him, and driving off 
it in the opposite direction of the 
ball-carrier’s path. In blocking line- 
backers and halfbacks, the ends use 
the shoulder and reverse shoulder 
blocks with an occasional side-body 
block. 


PASS RECEIVING 

In order for an end to be a good 
pass receiver he must have good 
hands and the ability to remain re- 
laxed when going at top speed. 
Catching the ball with the fingers is 
stressed, too. The end never takes 
his eyes off the ball and he should 
always look the ball into his fingers. 
Even if the ball is thrown behind his 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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"M A NEW teacher—and I love it! 
| Yes, this is my first year, but 
already I am certain I have found 
just what I want. 

I know there are probably many 
veteran teachers who will say, “Aha! 
—wait until this young lady has been 
around a few years! She’ll change her 
mind.” However, it is often said that 
your first year is your hardest (which 
at this time I freely admit), but al- 
ready I am certain I wouldn’t want to 
be in any profession other than 
teaching. 

To some of you this may be a look 
into the future and to others it may 
be a look into the past, for I would 
like to tell you of a few of my ex- 
periences and reactions during my 
first term as a teacher. 


I’M SCARED AT FIRST 

Let me begin by being perfectly 
honest. I was very excited and quite 
scared! My first day of school I 
faced slightly more ihan 200 girls 
and my biggest question was “How 
will I ever learn their names?” You 
see, in my four years in college no 
one told me that such a little thing 
as names could really set a new 
teacher back a step or two. The rea- 
son I faced so many names is that I 
teach girls physical education and 
the reason I had to learn them imme- 
diately was the old educational prob- 
blem, control. 

I feel I was well prepared to enter 
my profession and had learned meth- 
ods and techniques as well as I pos- 
sibly could, but—have you ever lost 
that little thing called control? Have 
you had that feeling of being caught 

when all you can think to do is run 
to the nearest exit? Well, I have, and 
no amount of training told me what 
to do or say; this is where experi- 
ence takes over. Perhaps this is one 
of the reasons the first year is the 
hardest. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


by MARY JO TILLOTSON 


Monterey (California) High School 


Once that foreboding list of names 
was learned, the names themselves 
assumed personality—and herein lies 
the reason I love teaching. In physi- 
cal education, the teacher gets to 
know the students in a somewhat re- 
laxed atmosphere and it is extremely 
satisfying to find they are more than 
just “The Adolescent Child.” In turn, 
the teacher becomes a human being 
in their eyes and it is at this point 
that teaching achieves rapport—the 
give and take that is the true atmos- 
phere of the learning situation. It 
is also at this point that teaching 
ceases to be just a job and becomes 
a way of life in which you are work- 
ing with people. 


| FIND ENTHUSIASM THE KEY 

Before I actually began to teach, I 
had no idea how important it was 
for a teacher to be truly interested 
in human beings. I have found now 
that the keynote to being a good 
teacher, to being accepted and re- 
spected by the students, and to creat- 
ing a situation wherein the students 
are most apt to learn, is enthusiasm 

enthusiasm for teaching, enthusi- 
asm for the subject matter, but most 
of all, enthusiasm toward the indi- 
vidual student. Granted, it is diffi- 
cult to be too enthusiastic at & A.M., 
when the temperature is 45°, and | 
greet 48 girls on the volleyball courts 
with a lesson on “The Proper Way to 
Spike the Ball.” But, how could you 
possibly do it without enthusiasm? 
This enthusiasm and interest in the 
students themselves has helped me 
over many hurdles when a_ well 
planned lesson has failed. I definitely 
feel that the teacher’s frame of mind, 
i.e., her interest and enthusiasm, dic 
tates to a large extent the actions of 
the students. 


| BECOME INTEGRAL PART 
Another of my first reactions as a 
new teacher was one of amazement! 


I had been working under the mis- 


d Y fn it! 


conception that as a new teacher, 
still very green and inexperienced, it 
would be a long time before my small 
voice would be heard. And along 
with this, it would be some time be 
fore | would be fully accepted as a 
teacher by my fellow-workers 

However, this has been far from 
the case. I have found older teachers 
as interested in my new “college” 
ideas as | have been in their “ex 
perienced” knowledge. As one of 70 
on a high school faculty, I feared it 
would be a long time before I be 
came an integral part of the whole 
set-up. Nevertheless, after two 
months | found myself a member of 
the school curriculum planning com 
mittee, which has given me a great 
deal of insight into the inner ticking 
of a high school and enabled me to 
see a great deal beyond the confine 
of my own department 

Helping to plan the over-all pro 
gram, teaching a part of it, and wit 
nessing the result can be a very fas 
cinating and rewarding experience 
This sort of thing creates in a new 
teacher the desire to give even more 
to her job. 


| RESENT APATHY 

Still another reaction is one of re 
sentment. This feeling has been 
growing for several years but has 
become more meaningful now that | 
am a teacher in my own right. Yes, 
I have a certain degree of resentment 
for the many teachers who are so 
apathetic toward their own profe 
sion. Why aren't they selling their 
profession to prospective young stu 
dents by word and deed? 

Throughout my high school and 
college days, I can think of only three 
people who spoke to me of teaching in 
a way that would make me want to 
become a teacher, These three people 


were not teachers. Until my senior 


(Concluded on page 7a) 
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Purdue's Marching Band, famous for its half-time show presentations. 


Coach and 
bandmaster 


gain through 


co-operation 


by AL G. WRIGHT 


Director of Bands, Purdue University 


Photo by Purdue University 
Photographic Service 


thletics— and o-operation 


sibility of educating their stu- 
dents, both the athletic director and 
the band director have a strong desire 
in other words, to develop 
winning teams and winning bands. 


B* DES THEIR common respon- 


to excel 


The coach and the band master 
each have the responsibility of pre- 
senting their groups before the public 
at regular intervals. The success of 
their teaching careers often depends 
upon the showing their groups make 
at these public exhibitions. There- 
fore both the activities and the stu- 
dents will profit from co-operation be- 
tween athletics and band 

Let’s look at this matter of co- 
operation. Perhaps a “run-down” of 
some of the accepted practices be- 
tween bands and athletic teams in 
schools throughout the country will 
suggest some procedures in your own 
school, 


STUDENTS’ TIME 


First of all, there is one basic 
educational proposition that must be 
accepted by all school 


This is the realization that 


secondary 
teachers. 
no teacher can expect to monopolize 
all of a student's extracurricular in- 
terests or time. This philosophy be- 
comes more and more applicable as 
the size of the school decreases 


2 


Both athletic and band directors 
must accept the idea that they cannot 
demand that a student devote his 
entire time to athletics or to band. 
However, to make this idea practical, 
both must recognize that each has 
certain periods of peak activity when 
the student who wants to participate 
in both activities must spend most or 
all of his time in a single area. 

During the football season, a coach 
should expect the men on his team to 
report for all practices, skull sessions, 
and games. Most band directors will 
agree that they can do without some 
of their players in the marching band 
should these same players also play 
on the football team. During the 
concert season, the band man is on 
the spot and will have to have first 
call on those boys the coach had first 
call on during the football season. 
At this time, these students will not 
be essential to the coach. 

This ever-present problem of who 
gets the student who wants to be in 
both activities is a universal one and 
can only be solved by co-operation— 
that is, “give and take” between the 
coach and director. This problem be- 
comes easier to solve when the secon- 
dary school enrollment passes the 
1,000 mark because there is more ma- 
terial to work with. In the smaller 
schools, you've got to work together! 


MONEY FOR THE BAND? 

Now let’s look for a minute at that 
finance problem. Does the athletic de- 
partment owe the band anything for 
playing at the football or basketball 
games’? I say that it does not—but 
will quickly add that whatever finan- 
cial help the athletic department can 
give the band will serve to help both 
band and athletics and with them the 
whole school program. The coach 
should recognize that the marching 
band uses many items of equipment 
—field drums, lyrabels, scotch drums, 
flags, lyres—that are not usable for 
concert use. 

The opportunity to present the 
band at athletic events for hundreds 
—often thousands—of people in a 
season, is one that every band direc- 
tor should appreciate. On the other 
side of the ledger, every coach should 
be indebted to his music colleague for 
providing music, pep, enthusiasm, 
and entertainment for the spectators. 
There is nothing so deadly as a foot- 
ball game without a band. Canned 
music can be used at basketball 
games, but records can’t yell for the 
team, win or lose! 

Any band director who says “Folks 
come to see the band more than they 
do to see the game” has been listening 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. + 


BASKETBALLS 
FOOTBALLS * 
VOLLEY BALLS 
SOCCER BALLS 


Herculite balls are more than an improvement over 
ordinary rubber-covered balls... they present an entirely new concept 
in design, with new features, new strength, and new feel. 


To make these HERCULITE balls, it takes a softer, more flexible, 
tougher rubber compound than ever before used .. . you'll find deeper, 
sharper pebbling for better grip and surer handling . . . there’s also 

a wider and stronger molded channel to eliminate seam-splitting . . . 

a new, and improved valve... and they feature “Super-Bond”’ 
construction, an almost inseparable carcass, cover and 

bladder combination with exceptional playing qualities. And with 

all this, Formula-15 for positive grip! 


Here are great new rubber-covered balls with exclusive features that 
insure Rawlings quality and superiority in this field . . . rubber-covered 
balls so vastly superior that they stand alone as the very best... 


“The Finest In The Field!” 
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ee DON’T WANT TO do any 
| climbing! I just want to learn 
some of the trails in the Olympics so 
I could hike a little.” My fellow 
teacher looked at me a little sceptic- 
ally. I had just invited him to join 
our first class in mountaineering here 
at Olympic College, a junior college 
located at Bremerton, Washington. 
“You join the class and you will 
learn that,” I promise. Never did I 
dream, as we talked, that before the 
year was over he would have climbed 
five of the major peaks in the state, 
including the lofty glacier-covered, 
difficult Mount Rainier—which is the 
goal of all the best climbers of the 
state. For the last four seasons, my 
friend has been leading parties from 
his own school on many delightful 
and strenuous climbs, a number of 
them above the timberline and along 
difficult routes over snow and glaciers. 
It was natural that young folks 
here on the Olympic peninsula in con- 
stant view of the Olympic range 
should turn to these mountains for 
recreation.. The fact that each year 
a numbe of preventable accidents to 
climbers have occurred, made most of 
us who were interested in outdoor 


College Outdoor Living 


by GEORGE W. MARTIN 


Olympic College 


Above: Monitor Rock, a man-made rock in Camp Long, Seattle, is 30 feet square and 20 feet high, 


with routes varying from simple climbs to complex vertical ascents. 
Left: Instruction is given « beginner at a difficult route on Monitor Rock. 


recreation for youth, study the mat- 
ter and look for a solution. 


ORGANIZING THE CLASS 

One great step in that direction 
was taken in the spring of 1950 when 
Olympic College offered its first class 
in “Basic Mountaineering.” This 
class had two main purposes—to ac- 
quaint our people with numerous 
places in the mountains for “recrea- 
tion activity,” and to teach those who 
wanted to climb how it might be done 
safely. 

The class was patterned very 
closely after the one given for many 
years by the well-organized Seattle 
Mountaineers to their members. This 
club helped us organize and conduct 
our first classes. 

At the outset, we intended to or- 
ganize for our college students only, 
but when we found quite an interest 
among both high school students and 
adults, we offered an evening class. 


Setween 50 and 60 college students, 
high school students, and adults 
(quite evenly divided) enrolled in 
each of the five climbing courses we 
have offered. Boys and girls must be 
at least 15 years old to register for 
the climbing class. 

Each course consists of six lec- 
tures, four basic field trips, and five 
basic climbs. Theory and techniques 
of climbing are illustrated and ex- 
plained by experts in their fields. The 
talks cover such topics as equipment, 
trail technique, camping and bivou- 
acking, basic rock climbing, rope fun- 
damentals, first aid, camp cookery, 
orientation, safety, and basic snow 
climbing. 


FIELD TRIPS 

The basic field trips are planned 
so that each one emphasizes several 
phases of climbing. Trips follow lec- 
tures and each student is carefully 
drilled in the proper techniques he 
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hears about in class. Teaching is 
done by experienced “rope leaders,” 
and students who have already com- 
pleted the course. Three or four 


class members are assigned to each 
leader and they spend the day drill- 
ing and learning how to. climb 
properly. 

The first field trip is to Camp Long, 
a Seattle park originally planned 
for Scouts and other groups to prac- 
tice outdoor living. Here a rock was 
designed and constructed 30 feet 
square and 20 feet high in such a way 
that it is a fascinating and practical 
example of simple to extremely diffi- 
cult mountain rock. This master- 
piece, called Monitor Rock, permits 
practice in smooth rock climbing, 
ledge work, lay back, rib climbing, 
three types of chimney stemming, 
traversing, and vertical rock climb- 
ing. Here students appreciate the 
value of roping up and the proper 
methods of assisting a climber from 
above and belaying for protection. 

Camp Long has three distinct sec- 
tions for specific climbing practice. 
One called “the glacier,” built of 
smooth brick, has irregular rocks on 
each side. The glacier has pitches 
graduating in steepness from 10° to 
50°. Here the students learn how to 
travel over both smooth and rough 
terrain. Then there is an eight-foot 
belaying tower where students may 
learn the actual feel of the rope, par- 
ticularly how to place a rope around 
his hips to give the best support to 
a person climbing from below. All 
beginners in-class at Camp Long 
must complete 13 of the 15 types of 
climbing possible on the three sec- 
tions of the camp mentioned. 

The second field trip is taken to a 
mountain located near Seattle, where 
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the class holds its initial practice in 
scaling a comparatively easy peak of 
about 800 feet, known as Little Si. 
Here, again, we find a different type 
of rock climbing. This gives another 
full day’s experience under most fa- 
vorable conditions. The party is 
again broken up into teams of three 
or four to a rope. Each team is under 
the direction of an experienced in- 
structor whose duty it is to see that 
his students get as wide an experi 
ence as possible, both going up and 
coming down the mountain. 

On our third trip we study maps, 
compass, routing and emergency 
camping at Green Mountain near 
sremerton, where we practice travel- 
ing through thick woods, with and 
without the use of a compass. This is 
a general orientation class, as well 
as valuable practice in knowing what 
to do in case one is lost. 

The fourth field trip is more rug- 
ged and requires the class to bivouac 
(camp out all night) on the snow. 
This camp is usually made at Cayuse 
Pass near Mount Rainier. Cooking, 
camping, and protection from the 
cold are stressed. Here they study 
methods of emergency camping, and 
survival in the winter. The next 
morning we make our first ascent, 
breaking trail in snow on the nearby 
slopes. Supervised three-man rope 
teams are again chosen and our 
climbers are ready to learn how to 
use the ice axe for self-arrest after 
falls and for traveling safety. Each 
member must learn how to use the 
rope in snow belaying (protecting 
one another while going up and down 
steep snow fields), also how to work 
together in steep snow traverses 
They learn how to slide and glissace 


left; An overnight bivovac on the snow is 
port of the basic training at Cayuse Poss. 


Below: Advanced mountaineering students 
practice glacier work on Nisqually Glacier, 
Mt Rainier 
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both standing up and sitting down, 
and how to stop sliding on the steep 
snow field Few students fail to 
enjoy this kind of exhileration 


PRACTICE CLIMBS 

By this time, the class is looking 
forward with anticipation to the 
practice climbs. After such extensive 
practice, most of the students have 
enough experience to be “at home” in 
the mountains, or at least to attain 
some degree of confidence in them 
selves, and to have built up a su! 
prising amount of endurance. Most 
of the ascents consist of both snow 
and rock work when we climb Cop 
per, Eleanor, Wasnington, and The 
Brothers, all main peaks overlooking 
Kitsap County. In addition, there is 
one class trip to Mount Rainier where 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Soccer Fundamentals 


Basic drills that can be used by any coach 
by GLENN F. H. WARNER 


Seccer Coach, U.S. Naval Academy 


ORK WITH THE soccer squad 

prior to the start of the actual 
season can play a major part in its 
success, for it is here that the 
groundwork is laid in the teaching 
of fundamentals. The experienced 
coach will blend the teaching of 
fundamentals into his conditioning 
work in such a way that they never 
become a bore. 


SHOES AND EQUIPMENT 

The first week’s work should be 
done in tennis shoes to enable the 
players to get a better feel of the 
ball, to discourage toe kicking, and 
also to lessen the chances for blisters. 
After several days, soccer shoes can 
be broken in slowly—returning to the 
tennis shoes for part of each work- 
out until the shoes are broken in 
properly. 

It should be kept in mind that soc- 
cer shoes must be a snug fit—a half- 
size smaller than usually worn, be- 
cause they do stretch under the 
tremendous pounding they receive. 
Many oldtimers advocate wearing a 
new pair of shoes in a bucket of 
warm water for an hour to break 
the shoes into the shape of the feet. 
Others coat their socks with vaseline 
and then lace up the snug shoes to 
help break the shoes into an excellent 
form-fit. 

Players should be counseled at this 
time that their shoes are their tools 
and that they must receive the best 
They should not let the 
leather dry out after getting them 
wet. The players should be taught 
how to lace their shoes so that the 
long laces give added support to the 
ankles. Lightweight shinguards 
should be worn inside long stockings 
even during practice sessions so that 
the players will become used to them. 


of care, 


To do an adequate job, there should 
be one soccer ball for every six play- 


ers on the squad. Too often you find 
a squad of 35 standing around await- 
ing the opportunity to kick the ball. 
Under such a program, it is little 
wonder that the group dwindles 
quickly to 11 players only. Expense 
is involved here but there is no rea- 
son why less expensive balls cannot 
be used for this early season work 
and thus save the “game balls” for 
the regularly scheduled games. 


COACH AND SQUAD 

The very first day, the coach should 
gather his squad in one corner of 
the field and state in an organized 
fashion his plans for the season. In 
that talk, he should cover the subject 
of condition. 

It is very important that the squad 
understand that soccer presents an 
unusual challenge, quite different 
from most other sports. To develop 
“ball control,”—the ability to both 
stop and move the ball with the head, 
body and feet—does not come na- 
turally to the American lad. There- 
fore, the degree to which mastery of 
fundamentals is obtained will deter- 
mine the success of the team. 

This does not mean that ball con- 
trol is the only phase of the game 
to be stressed, because speed, en- 
durance and aggressiveness also play 
their part. However, ball control 
should be stressed by all coaches if 
soccer is to be anything but a “kick 
and run” game. Once ball control is 
obtained, continuity can be built up 
whereby the ball can be advanced 
down the field from the defense to 
the offense without losing control. 
This is the phase of the game that 
the inexperienced coach tends to 
neglect. 

While the squad is still gathered 
together, have the better players 


demonstrate kicking, tackling, head- 
ing, trapping, dribbling, etc. After a 
demonstration and explanation of a 
fundamental, break the squad up into 
smaller groups to continue work. The 
coach should move from group to 
group offering constructive criticism. 
The next step is to set up “game 
situation” drills that will present the 
opportunity to try the various funda- 
mentals. Interest can be prolonged 
by adding competition, where pos- 
sible, to the drills. 


DRILLS 

The following are a series of soc- 
cer drills that could be used to ad- 
vantage by any coach. 


Circle Drills. Divide the squad into 
tens, making circles with a diameter 
of 10-12 yards. Place one man in the 
middle to throw for the various traps, 
heading, etc. 


Dribbling and Passing Drill. Have the 
entire squad line up on the “sideline” 
of the field facing the coach who is 
standing out on the field. Have them 
count off by 6’s—then have numbers 
4-5-6 move over in back of players 
1-2-3 in each set of 6. Separate each 
group of 6 players from the next 
group by 5-6 yards. 


456 456 456 456 456 
123 123 123 123 123 


Diagram |. Dribbling and Passing Drill. 


To begin, the number 2 man in 
each of the groups has a ball. The 
coach should have one group of three 
demonstrate under his direction. The 
number 1 and 3 men should move 
2-3 yards away (on either side) 
from the man with the ball (#2), 
running at half speed, the three 
players work the ball across the field 
and back. Each man should contact 
the ball twice—once to bring it un- 
der control and once to pass it. When 
passing to the left, the player uses 
the right foot and when passing to 
the right, he uses the left foot. He 
leads with the pass and keeps the 
ball on the ground. When the groups 
numbered 1-2-3 return, groups 4-5-6 
move across the field while the first 
groups get a breather. 
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Dribbling and Passing and Trapping 
Drill. Working again with the groups 
of 6, move 4-5-6 halfway across the 
field—at least 30 yards from 1-2-3. 
Have 2 and 3 line up behind 1; then 5 
and 6 behind 4, with player 1 facing 
4 at the 30-yard distance (see dia- 
gram). 


3 3 3 3 3 
2 2 2 2 2 
1 1 1 1 1 
4 a a 4 a 
5 5 5 5 5 
6 6 6 6 6 


Diagram 2. Dribbling, Passing, Trapping Drill. 


Again, the coach should have one 
group demonstrate as he explains. 
The number one man in each group 
has a ball—he dribbles across field 
toward the group 4 - 5 - 6 passing 
to the number 4 man with the inside 
of his foot when halfway across (at 
least 10 yards away). Number 1 man 
continues on to take his place at the 
rear of players 4 - 5 - 6. Number 
4 does not move out until he traps the 
ball; he then dribbles toward the 
other group and then gets off his 
pass. The players trap, dribble, and 
pass—shuttling between sides. The 
pass should be kept on the ground. 
An effort should be made to trap the 
ball tight to the player with little 
or no rebound. The pass should be 
made at half speed, concentrating on 
accuracy. Instruct the dribbler to 
stab at the ball with the inside of 
the foot with 
the knee. 


Dribbling and Tackling Drill. Work 
from the same formation as in Dia- 
gram 2, except for moving the two 
groups to within 15 yards of each 
other. Explain that group 1 - 2 - 3 is 
the dribbling group and group 4 - 
5 - 6 is the tackling group. Have one 
pair demonstrate under your direc- 
tion. Instruct a number 1 man to 
dribble the ball toward the opposite 
group, having the number 4 man 
meet him halfway where he makes 
his tackle. Tell the dribbling lines 
to make no effort to be evasive until 
considerable time is allowed the tack- 
lers to improve their technique. 


power coming from 
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After the tackle is made, the drib- 
bler continues on (without the ball) 
going to the rear of group 4 - 5 - 6. 
The man making the tackle passes 
the ball ahead to the dribbling line 
as he shuttles to his position at the 
rear of that group. Emphasize the 
fact that the tackler should time his 
moving in on the dribbler to the in- 
stant the ball is leaving the foot of 
the dribbler. Place the the 
foot (heel down and toe raised) or 
the inside of the foot, against the 
ball. Insist on a forward crouch of 
the body to insure a low center of 
gravity, thus increasing the tackler’s 
chances of holding the ball as the 
dribbler slides over the top. 


Dribbling Drill. Still working from 
your groups of 6, have the groups re- 
turn to the sideline with the players 
lining up behind the number 1 man 
and at right angles to the sideline. 
Allow 5-6 yards between each group. 


sole of 


Have the first four men in each line 
move out on to the field, spacing 
themselves 5 yards apart and also 5 
yards from the remaining two men in 
the group. 


6 6 6 6 6 
5 5 5 5 5 
4 4 4 a 4 
3 3 3 3 3 
2 2 2 2 2 


Diagram 3. Dribbling Drill. 


In this drill, the number 5 man 
dribbles the ball up and back, in and 
out between the four men acting as 
posts. On his return to his starting 
spot, he stops the ball on the line 
with the sole of his foot before the 
next man As the next man 
takes his turn, the first man runs out 
to replace the man farthest out 
(number 1) who hustles back to the 
starting spot to be ready when the 
dribbler returns. Each man has a 
turn and the “posts” are all replaced 
as the drill progresses. In the dem- 
onstration before the drill begins, 
explain the need for dribbling with 
the sides of the feet (never the toes) 
keeping ankles loose, and chopping at 
the ball from the knee (never a full 
movement from the hip). 


starts. 


Dribbling and Passing and Shoot- 
ing Drill. Divide the squad in half— 


one-half to be the dribbling and pass- 
ing line and the other half, the shoot 
ing line (see diagram). 


Diagram 4. Dribbling, Passing, Shooting Drill 


The first man in the dribbling line 
dribbles down the sideline to the spot 
where the the 
goal line—he then pivots and passes 


penalty area meets 
the ball (on the ground) back to the 
area between the penalty spot and the 
edge of the penalty area. The drib 
bler then continues running around 
behind the goal and out to the rear 
of the shooting line hoot 
ing goes to the rear of the dribbling 
line without getting in the way of the 
next pass or shot 


The man 


The drill continues with the parti 
Thi can 
develop into a smooth drill if 7 or 8 


soccer balls are available and an ef- 


cipants exchanging lines 


fort is made to keep the pass on the 
ground and if the shooter “hits the 
middle of the ball” to keep his shot 
down. Someone should be in goal and 
fullbacks 


back recovering stray shots 


several should be out in 

Once the drill smooths out, move 
to the other side. This will be 
difficult because most of the players 


more 


will have trouble pivoting and pass- 
ing with the left foot. If the squad 
is too large, break it up 
groups and use both goals 


into four 


Combination Passing and Shooting 
Drill. Working again 
groups, move them 
about 5 yards apart 


from two 


to center circle 
(see diagram 


ty 


Diagram 5. Passing and Shooting Drill 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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lowa’s Multiple Offense 
(Continued from page 10) 

back, he pivots with it. The end runs 
for his spot unless he thinks he has 
the defensive halfback in position 
where he can either fake, use a 
change-of-pace, or make a wrinkle to 
deceive him. Then he drives off his 
far leg in the direction of his run, 
running hard and fast in a straight 
line 

The ends also “hook.” They run 
downfield about nine yards and pivot 
on the inside leg, dragging it to a 
complete stop while taking another 
step with the outside leg, pivot, and 
then take one step towards the passer 
while in a semi-crouch position. The 
responsibility of the end, after com- 
pleting his assignment on the line of 
scrimmage, is to get downfield as 
fast as possible and protect his team’s 
outside. 


THE BACKS 

As Chalmers (Bumps) Elliott, 
backfield coach, sees it, the qualities 
for backs at lowa are speed, agility, 
ability to pass and to receive a pass, 
and blocking ability. Few backs pos- 
sess all of these talents but they are 
important. In selecting the backs, 
we feel it is important for them to 
have speed and pass-catching ability, 
and to be able to block fairly well. 
They not only carry the ball, but 
also block against defensive linemen. 
In the case of backfield men, size can 
be an asset. The fullback does most 
of the inside running so should be a 
good blocker. He is also a bali-han- 
dler because of the multiple offense 
used at lowa. 

The quarterback should be an ex- 
ceptional ball-handler, a good runner, 
and passer. Leadership is also looked 
for in an lowa quarterback. In any 
multiple offense quite a load is placed 
on the quarterback, so he must have 
considerable experience in order to 
select the proper plays. 

STANCES USED BY BACKS 

Several types of stances are used 
by Iowa backs. The halfbacks and 
fullbacks use the three-point and 
semi-sprinter’s stance in the T for- 
mation. This gives a quick start, re- 
duces leaning and in-motion penal- 
ties, and conceals the back’s move- 
ments from the defense. When the 


back is in the semi-sprinter’s stance, 
he should be leading forward with a 
great portion of his weight on the 
hand that is down. His inside hand 
is down and his inside leg is extended 
to the rear, with his outside arm rest- 
ing on his outside knee. The full- 
back sometimes uses the same posi- 
tion because he slides over to take the 
position of the halfback. 

In the split T, the quarterback 
crowds the center. His feet should be 
spread in a comfortable position and 
his knees flexed. His hands are placed 
in the center’s crotch, with his left 
hand on top and right hand under- 
neath. The base of his hands will be 
tight together, so the ball cannot slip 
through as the exchange is made. 
The ball will then be placed with the 
long axis parallel to the line of scrim- 
mage and the laces along the fingers 
of the quarterback’s right hand. This 
is a safer method and permits the 
quarterback a better opportunity to 
throw a quick pass. Pressure must 
be kept on the center’s crotch at all 
times by the quarterback’s left hand. 
When the ball is passed back, both of 
the quarterback’s hands should have 
equal distribution on it. 

On all split T plays the quarter- 
back follows the center forward as 
the ball is snapped and the center 
moves forward to block. In following 
the center forward, the quarterback 
takes a short forward step with his 
right or left foot, depending on which 
foot the center moves first. 

When the quarterback hands off to 
his halfbacks, he shoves the ball across 
the halfback’s stomach. The half- 
back’s outstretched hand stops the 
ball and his inside hand curls over it. 
Elliott insists that the halfback keeps 
both hands on the ball until he and 
the quarterback have passed the line 
of scrimmage. On pitch-out plays, 
the quarterback slides down the line 
and fakes to the halfback, who fakes 
hard into the line and turns his back 
to the outside, in order to shield the 
ball from the defensive end. The 
other halfback moves laterally and 
keeps four and one-half yards from 
the quarterback. When the quarter- 
back passes the diving halfback, he 
comes under control and makes his 
decision to pitch or keep the ball. If 
the end floats, the quarterback will 


keep the ball; if the end closes to the 
inside, then the quarterback laterals 
the ball underhand to the halfback. 
The end’s movements determine the 
course the quarterback takes. 

In the single wing the backs use an 
upright stance with their hands 
placed on their knees in a comfort- 
able position. The backs line up in 
the T formation with a wingback 
either to the right or left. Then, a 
shift is made to a single wing forma- 
tion to the right on a pre-arranged 
signal. The new positions assumed 
will require the wingback to move in 
from his original spot to a place one 
yard outside and one yard back of the 
offensive right end, and the quarter- 
back moves away from the center so 
that he will be one yard back and 
splitting the seam of the second and 
third men on the right side of the 
line. The fullback will move back to 
his left, and the left halfback will 
move to his right. They assume po- 
sitions so that either may receive a 
direct pass from center. 


BALL HANDLING 

The ball handling of the Hawks is 
by: direct pass to the tailback; direct 
pass to the fullback who spins to the 
left or right halfback; direct pass to 
the fullback who will move forward 
and work with the quarterback on the 
buck lateral series. The first meth- 
od :requires only the skill of receiv- 
ing a pass from center. The spinning 
technique again places the respon- 
sibility of the hand-off on the man 
who is giving the ball away. He must 
keep his eyes on the target and place 
the ball with the long axis along the 
belt line of the back who is receiving 
the ball, making sure he places it 
firmly but does not slam it. The man 
receiving does not reach for it, but 
merely places his hands below his belt 
line with his palms upward. If the 
spin back keeps the ball, he will fake 
to the left halfback with the ball 
hidden from the defensive tackle and 
end. 

Although Iowa’s multiple offense 
demands variations, the players en- 
joy it and are eager to learn. Since 
poor ball handling may be caused by 
tenseness, carelessness, or lack of 
fundamentals, most of the drills are 
designed to help in sharper execu- 


tion. 
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Understanding 
Boys and Girls 


—a basis for health 
education programs 


by EDITH M. LINDSAY 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Photo courtesy Audio Visual Dept., Berkeley Public Schools 


NDERSTANDING children and 
U their needs is the first requisite 
in the development of an effective 
school health program designed to 
meet individual and group needs and 
interests and functioning on the ba- 
sis that children and youth learn and 
mature at their own individual rates. 

Emphasis in health education must 
not be on subject matter and text- 
books but on helping boys and girls 
to live healthfully. Schools will then 
organize the learning experiences 
of children in accordance with their 
maturity, their needs, and their 
interests. 

Sources which have been helpful in 
revealing data about the health needs 
and interests of children are the 
home, the school, the community, the 
literature, and the children them- 
selves. Twelve sources and tech- 
niques for discovering health needs 
and interests are discussed in this 
article. 


OPINIONS OF AUTHORITIES 

A wealth of material on general 
needs, health needs, and develop- 
mental characteristics common to age 
levels is available in the form of 
published surveys, research, case 
studies, and opinions and experiences 
of professional workers. From this 
literature we gain insight into the 
general characteristics and needs of 
children at each level of maturation. 

A concept basic to understanding 
children is that every human being 
from the cradle to the grave has cer- 
tain fundamental needs: 
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Biological needs. In order to survive, the 
organism requires air, food, activity, 
rest, to name a few. 

Social needs. These needs involve rela- 
tionships with other people and in- 
clude the need for love and affection, 
a feeling of belonging, and likeness 
to others. 

Self needs. Each person must have con- 
fidence in and respect for himself. 

The satisfaction of these needs re- 
sults in a healthy personality, where- 
as their denial produces maladjust- 
ments and unhappiness. With the 
understanding of these basic needs, 
the school can introduce and develop 
programs to help children fulfill these 
needs. 

Another source of understanding 
children comes from studies in child 
growth and development, where the 
fairly typical findings are classified 
by age level. One such publication 
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“Mother! Did you know we have germs?” 


\ 


(Courtesy Journal of the American 
Medical Association 


Examinations reveal medical and health needs 


is These Are Your Children When 
schools develop programs which con 
sider the idea that children are dif 
ferent and grow at different rates, 
then there will be less frustration and 
greater potentiality for emotional 
and social adaptation 

Another concept obtained from the 
literature is that living in our so 
ciety involves the learning of a series 
of tasks.* To illustrate, the infant 
is expected to learn to talk and to 
eat, the child to learn the three R’ 
the adolescent to prepare for ma) 
riage and family life, and the senior 
citizen to adapt to decreasing physi 
cal strength and health. The success 
ful achievement of tasks at each 
period in life leads to progress to the 
next developmental level. Failure to 
achieve a task at the proper time 
leads to unhappiness, social disap 
proval, and difficulty with other task 
Therefore, the developmental task 
for each age period must be mastered 
in order to be a successful and emo 
tionally mature individual 

Wickman’s study,’ first published 
25 years ago and reprinted many 
times, points out errors in teache 
estimates of the seriousness of chil 
dren’s behavior problems. Teachers 


‘Gladys Jenkins, Helen Schacter, and 
William Bauer Theae Are Your Children 
New York: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1953 

“Robert J. Havighurst Developmental 
Taske and Education New York Long 
mans, Green and Co., 1952 

K. Wiékmian. Teachers and Behavior 
Problems A digest of Children's Behavior 
and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: Com 
monwealth Fund, 1946 
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approve of the shy, reserved, submis- 
sive, complacent child, whereas spe- 
cialists believe a child with this be- 
havior needs help and friends. This 
study and others reveal a need for 


greater attention to the promotion 
of desirable Four 
school projects on mental health are 
explained and evaluated in a recent 


publication.* 


personalities. 


STUDY OF THE COMMUNITY 

The environment has dynamic ef- 
fects upon the human organism. It 
is, therefore, necessary to study chil- 
dren in their own particular culture. 
The actions of people are largely de- 
termined by the social class in which 
they live. Most teachers come from 
the middle class, which has different 
standards from those of the lower 
class; yet more than half our chil- 
dren come from lower class homes. 
Many conflicts and misunderstand- 
ings of teachers, children, and par- 
ents come from the lack of under- 
standing of each other’s culture. 

The community and school envi- 
ronment, both physical and psycho- 
logical, should be analyzed for exist- 
ing problems. Some needs may be 
related to accident hazards, to un- 
sanitary conditions, or to lack of 
adequate recreational facilities. 

Information about the community 
may be obtained by participation in 
community activities, in reports of 
various agencies, and by observation, 
conferences and interviews. Piecing 
together information about the com- 
munity will result in a better under- 
standing of why the children behave 
as they do, 


PARENTAL OPINION 


have insight into the 
health interests and problems of chil- 
dren. 


Parents 


A personal interview, a ques- 
tionnaire, or parent meetings may 
reveal facts about the nature of 
health problems, like eating and 
sleeping habits, parent-child relation- 
ships, or sibling rivalry. If certain 
information is desired, the inter- 

* Committee on Preventive Psychiatry of 
the Group for the Advancement of Psychi- 
atry. Promotion of Mental Health in the 
Primary and Secondary Schools; An Evalu- 
ation of Four Projects. Report No. 18. Jan- 
uary 1951. Topeka, Kansas: Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry. 


viewer must plan for the interview. 
A perceptive teacher and/or nurse 
will be on the alert in the interview 
for objective data and also attitudes, 
as revealed by gestures, tone of voice, 
and facial expression. 


STATISTICS 

Morbidity and mortality statistics 
reveal much unnecessary sickness, 
accidents, untimely deaths, and nu- 
merous minor ailments. Surveys of 
schoolchildren reveal the fact that 
dental care is one of the great unmet 
needs. Information about death rates 
and nature of illnesses on the na- 
tional, state, and local levels for the 
age groups being taught will divulge 
needs and provide opportunities for 
education concerning the cause. At- 
tendance records’ are another source 
of identifying problems. 


ANALYSIS OF HEALTH STATUS 

The medical examination, health 
records, social records, absence rec- 
ords, and teacher-nurse observations 
reveal the health status of each child. 
Cumulative records, when carefully 
compiled and used intelligently, are 
an essential tool in helping school 
personnel to understand the needs 
and problems of children. If only one 
or two students have a particular 
health problem, the findings are ef- 
fective for individual counseling 
rather than for group or class dis- 
cussion. 


TESTS 

Tests may be used to discover 
strength and weaknesses, but have 
limitations. Test scores should be 
supplemented by evidence obtained 
from other sources. A few published 
tests are available but none meets 
the criterion for general use by all 
Teachers will find that the 
development of a test for their own 
use is the most satisfactory pro- 
cedure. 

A health practice inventory must 
be carefully set up to get correct 
answers. The question, “Did you 
drink a glass of milk for breakfast?” 
would usually be answered in the 
affirmative whether or not the child 
drank part of a glassful. On the 
other hand, questions such as, “What 


schools. 


Absent from School Today. New York: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1949. 


did you eat for breakfast?” or “How 
much milk did you drink?” would 
elicit a more accurate response. 


CHECKLISTS AND QUESTIONNAIRES 
Teachers may use checklists, in- 
ventories, and questionnaires, if 
available for specific age groups, or 
they may develop their own forms, 
using the printed ones as guides. 
These forms have no right or wrong 
answers. A free-response type is 
considered more useful as students 
limited in their 
Checklists and questionnaires have 
limited value, but when 
with other methods are 
discovering health 
problems. 

The Mooney Problem Check List® 
is printed in both a junior and senior 
high school form. No standardized 
forms have been developed because 
the problems of students show varia- 
tions in different localities. This em- 
phasizes the fact that students must 
be studied in the environment in 
which they live. 


are not answers. 
combined 
useful in 
interests and 


Some students check a large num- 
ber of problems, others check very 
few. In the latter group some are 
well adjusted while others may not 
be aware of their problems or do not 
want to expose their personal prob- 
lems. The kinds of problems checked 
and the comments about the inven- 
tory may indicate needs and concerns. 


CHILD INTEREST STUDIES 

The most intensive published stud- 
ies relating directly to health inter- 
ests are the Denver’ and Lantagne® 
studies. Thirty-six hundred Denver 
children from grades four through 
12 checked the interest index. The 
graphs and charts in the report are 
very revealing and give at a glance 
the health interests of Denver chil- 
dren at each grade level. Ten thou- 
sand secondary school students in ten 
6 Ross L. Mooney. The Mooney Problem 
Check List. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of 
Educationa! Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1950. Revision published by The Psy- 
chological Corporation of New York. 

7 Denver Public Schools. Health Interests 


of Children. School District #1, Denver, 
1947. 

® Joseph E. Lantagne. “Health Interests 
of 10,000 Secondary School Students.” Re- 
search Quarterly, 23:3 (Oct. 1952), 330-346. 
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states participated in the Lantagne 
study. Both studies found a common 
core of health interests by age and 
grade. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL DATA 
Sketches or themes written about 
oneself, a personal experience, or the 
home often expose a problem which 
may not be revealed in an interview 
or on a checklist. Drawings and 
paintings of children reveal inner 
feelings; however, a qualified person 
should make the interpretations. 


SOCIOMETRIC STUDIES 

An entirely different source of data 
may be obtained from sociometric 
studies. The purpose of sociometry is 
the exploration of the dynamics of 
personality and group structure by 
choices made by individuals. The 
technique for getting responses from 
children is relatively simple, and once 
mastered, is a valuable device for 
learning the cliques in a class and 
locating the class leaders, the iso- 
lates, and the rejectees. The socio- 
metric study tells something about a 
person by knowing who his friends 
are or whom he would like to have 
as his friends. 

The teacher can gain insight into 
the adjustment problems of indivi- 
duals within the group. For example, 
what is the effect on John of not 
being accepted and why is he not 
accepted? Especially in young chil- 
dren friendships change rapidly. 
Therefore, the sociometric study, if 
used, should be repeated more fre- 
quently in elementary than in second- 
ary classes. When a sociometric study 
is made, it should be used to organize 
groups, with particular attention 
given to the placement of the isolate. 


OBSERVATIONS OF BEHAVIOR 
Observations of children in the 
classroom, on the playground, in so- 
cial gatherings, and in the commu- 
nity reveal health attitudes and 
health behaviors. Overt manifesta- 
tions may not reveal the real causes 
for the behavior. To illustrate, sleep- 
iness may, of course, be a result of 
too much social activity or watching 
television, but it may also follow late 
hours of baby sitting or other work 
which contributes to the family in- 
come. All behavior has a cause. 
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Methods for recording observa- 
tions are special checklists, rating 
scales, and the anecdotal record. The 
checklist and rating scale give clues 
to observation by pointing out the 
things to look for. One item on a 
checklist might be: 

1. Relations with other children 

a. Plays co-operatively with a group of 

two to five children 


b. Usually uses words, not actions, t« 


express anger. 
The rating scale could be designed to 
help the observer make judgments on 
the degree to which a certain charac- 
teristic is present. An example is: 
1. Effect Upon Other Pupils (check one) 

a. Avoided by others 

b. Tolerated by others 

c. Liked by others 

d. Well liked by others 

e. Sought by others 

On the other hand, the anecdotal 
record is an informal, unstructured 
technique. It is a concise description 
of behavior and the situation in 
which the behavior is observed. Two 
examples are: “Mary cried when she 
failed to solve an arithmetic prob- 
lem,” or “Mary refused to play with 
a group unless she was chosen as the 
leader.”” The statement should not be 
the teacher’s interpretation of this 
behavior, such as, “Mary is socially 
and emotionally immature for her 
age.” The anecdotal record helps a 
teacher to become more observant 


and, thus, better able to understand 
a pupil. 


GROUP DISCUSSION 

Another method of identifying the 
interests and problems of particular 
students is by group discussion. The 
teacher and pupils explore togethe 
the questions and problems which are 
of common interest to the group 
When given an opportunity to ex 
press themselves, children and youth 
indicate their personal and group in 
terests and belief Students gain in 
sight by listening to the opinions of 
their peers. Arriving at group deci 
sions takes more time, but sharing 
experiences means real learn ny 

An effective variation from group 
discussion of the class as a whole is 
the arrangement of man mall 
groups, known as buzz group Phi 
organization affords an opportunity 
for every cla member to participate 
actively. It has been applied succe 
fully in teacher-pupil planning in the 
selection of the content for a course 
in health education 

By listening to the questions and 
discussions of children and youth, we 
soon discover their eagerness for in 
formation, their misconceptions, and 
their need for sound information. We 
need to give children the opportunity 
to participate in our program in the 
classroom and on health councils. 
Some schools are bringing student 
into the planning of activities and 
are finding that the activity becomes 
more successful and meaningfu! for 
the students. 


COMBINED METHODS 

In conclusion, numerous opportuni 
ties exist to find data about boys and 
girls and to give them health guid 
ance in their daily experience No 
one method of studying children 
should be used exclusively; a com 
bination of several methods is nece 
sary. All personnel working in the 
school administrators, teachet 
physicians, nurses, and office staff 
should join forces in such a study 
It is also necessary to co-operate with 
community groups such as the health 
department and the Parent-Teachers 
Association. These people know the 
community which plays such a vital 
role in shaping the behavior of chil 
dren and youth. *® 
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Rehearsal shot—Larry Ingram and Dee Nossaman. 


OR THE FIRST time, the Or- 

chesis group at the University of 
Colorado begins the year in the 
unique position of having a man as 
its president. I consider this a step 
forward; for while we have boasted 
of from two to seven men each year 
over a period of ten years, Orchesis 
until now seemed catalogued as a 
women’s grroup under the WAA. Each 
year in the publicity for our concert 
we have made it a point to mention 
“our men.” But gradually the idea 
that dance is open to men as well as 
women is becoming accepted. 


WHO ARE THESE MEN? 


Who are the men that become in- 
terested in modern dance? Our list 
reads like the nursery rhyme—doc- 
tor, lawyer, merchant, chief. Many 
people assume that only men inter- 
ested in the theatre or another art 
form are interested in dance. Actu- 
ally, we have had more from fields 
other than the fine arts. Certainly 
we have also had our musicians and 
actors who have been outstanding 
dancers and have contributed greatly 
to the group during their college 
careers, 

It is understandable how we would 
fall heir to education majors, history 
majors, and even a sociology major, 
but a little amazing to find electrical 
engineers, physicists, doctors-to-be, 
and business majors also pursuing 
dance as their extra curricular ac- 
tivity. 
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MEN 
in the College 


Dance Group 


by CHARLOTTE IREY 


University of Colorado 


Photos courtesy University of Colorado Orchesis 


WHERE DO WE FIND THEM? 

Where do we find these men? We 
look for them everywhere. The more 
students you know, the easier it will 
be. You have to know what is going 
on on your campus, such as variety 
shows, skits, etc., that are student- 
produced, Here are good prospects 
who generally need only a little pep 
talk. Get your colleagues in music, 
art, and drama to be lookout for you. 

Many of your men dancers you will 
find right under your nose, so to 
speak. They are taking ballroom, 
square, or folk dance. When you find 
a man who is adept, quick to learn, 
graceful, and enthusiatic about these 
forms of dance, then open the door 
to modern dance by saying, “Why 
don’t you drop in and watch my mod- 
ern dance class? I think you would 
find it interesting. Better yet, why 
not plan to work out with us on 
Wednesday?” Don’t take any excuses 
like, “I don’t know what modern 
dance is all about.” Convince him 
that he really does understand some- 
thing about dance and to reserve his 
judgment of modern dance until he 
has tried some himself. 

Frequently, the dance teacher is 
asked to work out a dance number 
for a play or light opera and while 
working with the singers and actors 
may notice a man with the ability to 
move well. Approach him in the same 
way. Perhaps you will have to add that 
men are often seen in your build- 
ing. Let him know he is welcome. 


Tennis shorts or bathing trunks 
and T-shirts are a” acceptable cos- 
tume for the men to begin with. No 
shoes are needed. Perhaps later the 
men will want a regular dance outfit, 
such as tights and leotard or shirt. 
These may be ordered from any of 
the regular dance costumers. If pos- 
sible, provide a dressing room with 
shower facilities for the men. 

When you have a chance to talk 
to the men’s instructor of tumbling, 
ask him about the men who are work- 
ing out with him. If he will intro- 
duce you, so much the better. Get 
acquainted with the men’s physical 
education department members. They 
can be a great help to you if you can 
once sell them on the idea of dance. 

Sometimes when your Orchesis 
group is working, you will find one 
of the girl’s dates always arriving 
early to watch the dancing with real 
interest. Invite him to join you—he 
may have talent. If not, at least you 
have introduced him to a new means 
of communication and perhaps broad- 
ened his appreciation of what takes 
up so much of his girl’s time. 

Sometimes you can break the ice 
by getting a man to try some little 
trick co-ordination; and once you 
begin showing him all the various 
ways the body can move, you have 
him trying them as though they were 
parlor tricks and the first thing you 
know he is beginning to dance. 

Occasionally, the men will come to 
you. This was particularly true on 
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our campus immediately following 
the war. These men decided life was 
short, and if they wanted to do some- 
thing they had better set about doing 
it. They did not mind any kidding 
they might get. 


TYPE OF CLASS FOR MEN 

Generally it is better to invite 
these interested men to an interme- 
diate class. The girls in the class are 
there because they wish to be, not be- 
cause they are working off a physical 
education credit, and the class is usu- 
ally smaller than beginning ones. 
With good examples all around them, 
the men work hard to catch up. 

When introducing men to modern 
dance, plan a class that moves. Avoid 
overemphasizing the wide stride po- 
sition on the floor. Include, instead, 
floor exercises which not only stretch 
but require strength and endurance. 
Combine some of the exercises for 
stretch with something like the push- 
up technique with which the men are 
familiar. 

Use simple locomotor patterns free 
from effeminate arm patterns, or 
give one arm pattern for the girls 
and a more masculine one for the 
men thereby letting them know that 
you do not expect them to do typic- 
ally feminine movements. On leaps 
and jumps which always seem like 
familiar territory to men, they are 
always surprised when some petite 
girl soars into the air as far as they 
but with ease and a minimum of ef- 
fort. When they begin to ask how 
this is done, why the body does not 
lean forward as in hurdling, how to 
land without a thud, what a leotard 
is, Where they can buy tights, you 
have them convinced. 

All through these first efforts you 
must remember to encourage, praise, 
and encourage some more no matter 
what the dancer looks like. Remem- 
ber that men have seldom received 
training in anything resembling 
dance, while a girl generally falls into 
some dance training in some part of 
her schooling plus, oftentimes, out- 
side lessons. Don’t despair of your 
men on this first look—not even at 
the end of the first year. By the be- 
ginning of the second year, you may 
be more than pleasantly surprised at 
how rapidly they will move ahead. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


A sense of humor through this 
period is of utmost importance. Kid 
with them, cajole, challenge, and 
above all do not take yourself and 
your art too seriously. Let them 
know that you can be just as enthu- 
siastic about jitterbug as you can 
about modern dance. 

Point out any similarities you can 
between their favorite sport and the 
techniques you're doing. Or if they 
say track men do thus and so, point 
out why dancers do it differently 
The general good camaraderie of 
your dance group will be your strong 
That 
dancing together, 


est selling point at this stage 
the group enjoys 
enjoys hard work, and takes pride 
in their work will complete the sale 


HOW TO USE THESE MEN 


So you have them sold. Now what 
to do with them? Use them by all 


means! If your dance group is set 


up with tryout rules that 


exceptional technique, 1 would con 


require 


sider revising your standards in a 
a manner that would allow men more 
leeway. If your tryouts demand that 
those applying produce a dance, | 
When 
they are just beginning to know the 


would defer the men from this 


vocabulary of dance, you cannot ex 
pect them to be able to say anything 
in the medium. You want to avoid 
embarrassing them and making taem 
feel self-conscious 

To get around your rules, if th 
are rigid, include a number for men 
on your program and list them as ap 
prentice members of your group. We 
have found this works very well, and 
we often use men in the dance con 
cert without having required tnem 
to tryout. Then, if we feel the 
have done a good job and are inte! 
ested in our work, they are voted in 


(Concluded on page 55) 


Scene from “Vast and Hostile Were the Plains,” based on Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth 


Orchesis group scene from “Morning Siesta and Nocturne.” 
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Custom-Made 


Physical Education 
for Girls 


by CLEOLA MANSFIELD 


Abraham Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Above: A member of the local Fencing Club instructs our class in individual sports. 
Right: Privately owned bowling alleys are open to us for last school period and just before lunch. 


KE HAVE endeavored to cut 
W and fit our high school physi- 
cal education activities to the experi- 
ence, age, and needs of our girls. 
By making full use of school and 
community facilities, we have greatly 
enriched our program in physical 
education. 


ORIENTATION COURSE 

New students upon entering our 
school spend one semester in a gen- 
eral or orientation course. Each girl 
is encouraged to review and evaluate 
her previous experience in four 
fields: team sports, rhythm and danc- 
ing, swimming, and individual sports. 
A practical help is a questionnaire, 
“Let’s Take An Inventory.” It in- 
cludes 


questions covering major 


sports, lead-up games, rhythm skills, 
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and knowledge of standard rules. 
This litthke mimeographed folder is 
easy to check and gives the student a 
good over-all view of what she has 
gained from her elementary school 
and junior high school classes in 
physical education. 

After measuring their own experi- 
ence, the students are introduced to 
the different types of activities that 
they may elect during their remain- 
ing semesters in high school. A 
great deal of guidance and counseling 
is incidental to this phase. We con- 
duct a health examination, hold 
health conferences, introduce the 
girls to the rules of the department 
and the physical plant, show them 
how to work the lockers, teach the 
commands necessary to Maneuver a 
large class, and show them how to 


check their own posture and carriage 
every day. 

We start for each girl a folder con- 
taining her own “Inventory,” the 
health card, results of her health in- 
terview, and any temporary or per- 
manent recommendations from her 
physician. This folder remains in 
our file as long as the gir] is in school 
and contains her cumulative record 
in physical education. 

We end our get-acquainted course 
with a tentative plan for each student 
for the remaining semesters of her 
high school career, and careful con- 
sideration of what to register for 
the next semester. 


VARIED ACTIVITIES 

Each semester, on their tentative 
registration blank containing their 
academic subjects, the students are 
allowed to place a first and second 
choice of physical education activity. 
As far as their academic schedules 
allow, they are placed in their chosen 
activity. Each is encouraged to use 
her own four-year plan in making 
her choice. We try to emphasize the 
importance of a balanced program 
and to limit each student to two 
semesters in the same field of 
activity. 

Our sports program varies with 
the season, so that two consecutive 
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semesters in team sports will include 
soccer, field hockey, basketball, volley- 
ball, and softball, with skills, rules, 
and lead-up games for each sport. 


never exactly the same from one ate 
semester to another because of the 


group. One semester we will do a full 
ballet, doing our own choreography 
Another semester we may do simple 
folk dances or emphasize square 
dancing and those set patterned 
dances called round dances. Some : 


classes are interested in doing char- 
acter, soft shoe, or tap along with Above: Each girl pays a nomincl fee to swim in the YMCA pool, where our physical education 
instructor teaches swimming and lifesaving 


Left: The snowy slopes and ice ponds of Fairmont Park just over the hill from school invite students 
to winter sports such as skating and skiing 


class, students list in the order of demonstrating skills and helping to 
their preference the kinds of dancing instruct on rules and courtesie 
or individual sports activities they Usually each student brings a per 
wish to learn about and do. They are mission slip from home for each a 
urged to keep in mind the results of tivity away from school grounds. The 
their personal inventories in making mimeographed slip clearly states that 
these choices. These lists are tabu- the excursion will be fully supervised 
lated and we approach our study of and is for the purpose of instruction 
rhythms and individual sports in the in some field of sports. Our purpose 
order requested by the majority. is not to create perfection of skill o1 
Some activities that are of interest competitive teams, but to give each 
to only a few we do before class as girl a working knowledge of those 
we wait for the group to dress and activities that will be available to her 
report or in small groups during ex- as a housewife, office worker, or col 
tra hours. lege student after graduation 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES CHALLENGING PROGRAM 
Our swimming and _ individual We find that a program of thi 
sports classes make full use of the kind does several things. It make 
folk dances. Then there is always facilities our community has to offer. for good public relations. We get 
the demand for basic ballroom steps. Our swimmers walk five short blocks acquainted with members of our com 
Our spring semester is usually cli- to the YMCA pool. We schedule these munity and they with u We let 
maxed by either an outdoor or indoor classes either just before lunch or the them know what we are doing to 
demonstration or pageant. last period before dismissal. With educate for better use of leisure time 
In our swim classes we teach a 60-minute class periods we get at The students feel that they have a 
combination of the American Red least 30 to 45 minutes of vigorous definite part in planning their activi 
Cross and the YMCA § standard activity in the pool. Every girl is ties. The students have a goal beyond 
courses. The students upon comple- urged to take some swimming unless pure pleasure in physical activit 
tion of their skill tests are eligible asthma, hay fever, sinus, or frequent and they are made to see that goal 
for either or both sets of awards and colds prevent such activity. and work toward it. The student 
emblems. We are gradually adding Our individual sports classes are learns to gracefully accept a substi 
the standard AAU synchonized swim open to those 11th and 12th graders tute for her first choice in activities 
stunts to this course. Working with who are interested in learning some- if academic subjects conflict. Each 
the YMCA, we invite teachers and thing about bow!ing, horsemanship, girl learns to set aside her personal 
parents to a demonstration during golf, tennis, skating, riflery, archery, choice if the wishes of the majority 
the spring of the year. or badminton and have maintained a of the class make it advisable 
good citizenship record in physica! Last but not least, the teacher of 
PLANNING THE COURSES education, These classes are planned such a program of activities has no 
Dancing classes and individual for the last period before dismissal. chance to get in a teaching rut. Each 
sports classes help plan their own Different members of our com- semester is entirely different, vastly 
courses. At the first meeting of each munity have been very helpful in interesting, and a definite chalienge.* 
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CORRECTIVE THERAPY 


—a needed school program 


by ELEANOR B. STONE 


Treasurer, Association for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation 


Photos courtesy Kessler Institute for Rehabilitation—from Corrective Therapy for the 
Handicapped Child by Stone and Deyton, Prentice-Hall, inc., 1951. 


N EVERY educational institution 
j there are some students who can- 
not take part in the standard pro- 
gram in health, physical education, 
because 


and have 


some physcial or psychological handi- 


recreation, they 


cap. These students, however, need 
the benefits of such a program even 
more than do the normal students. 
For these atypicals, corrective 
Most of them 
can continue attending the regular 
public 


therapy is the answer. 


schools in the regular classes 


in all subjects except health educa- 
tion classes. They are given modified 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation programs, adapted to their 
needs, interests, abilities and capaci- 
ties, but based on medical diagnosis, 
prescription and supervision. 


WHAT IT DOES 

Close integration is maintained 
with other bona fide agencies and de- 
partments working for and with the 
handicapped. Corrective Therapy is 
never limited to its physical aspects. 


THE THERAPEUTIC of the 
AAHPER in 1946 suggested that a num- 
ber of 


Section 


colleges and universities be ap 


proached relative to the establishment 
of graduate programs in reconditioning. 
The committee, now known as the 


Adapted Physical Education Committee, 
also published suggested training stand- 
ards in 
of April 

rhe first successful step was taken by 
in 1947 in establish- 
ing the first graduate sequence of study 
Clarke, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
New York 


similar 


the Therapeutic Section 
1948 


report 


pringfield College, 


under H, Harrison Following 
this impetu 
University, 


and University 


announced graduate training 
In September 1953, New York 


the first 


programs 


niversity announced doctoral 
level study program 

Although these three institutions are 
the only schools to have complete ad- 
specializations at the 
present time, further expansion may be 
the Education 
in this area is given at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Illinois, University 
of lowa, George Pepperdine College, the 
University of California (Los Angeles) 
and the University of Kentucky. 


State 


vanced degree 


noted at national level, 


San 
program in the 
developmental phase, and the University 
of Oregon and Indiana University have 


has a 


expressed educational interests. 

In February 1962, the first pilot course 
of study for clinical affiliation training 
was established Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and the Vet- 


between 


Physical Education 


in Rehabilitation 


erans Administration Physical Medicine 
Rehabilitation Services. The outstand- 
ing result has been the official effort 
of the Central Office Physical Medicine 
Rehabilitation 


Services of the Veterans 


Administration to educational 


development in the clinical areas. 


promote 


Placement and professional opportun- 
ities have developed along with the edu- 
cational progress, with physical educa- 
tion specialists now finding positions 
in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration rehabilitation programs but 
in civilian 


available not only 
hospitals, clinies, childrens 
hospitals and schools, insurance rehabili- 
tation programs, prosthetic specialists, 
private practice under medical direction, 
and other areas. 

The most recent developmental trend to 
expand educational progress in this area 
has by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Association for 
Physical and Mental Rehabilitation, the 
organization that professionally repre- 
sents this area in rehabilitation practice. 
The results of over two years of educa 


been accomplished 


tional curriculum study have been eval- 
uated by the Medical Advisory Board of 
this and the 
port is being made available to interested 
colleges and universities. 


association, combined re- 


Physical education can make a signifi- 
cant contribution in the modern dynamic 
concepts of total rehabilitation.—Kerl K. 
Klein, University of Texas, Chairman 
of the Educational Committee of the 
Association for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation, 1472 Broadway, New 
York 36. 
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It embraces all the basic tenets of 
health, recreation, and guidance and 
it aims toward the total development 
of the individual. 

Along this line, it has been the 
author’s experience that in schools 
where the Board of Health has pro- 
vided school medical services the cor- 
rective therapy (adapted physical 
education) program has been more 
effective. This does not mean that 
such a program cannot succeed with- 
out these services, because frequently 
a corrective therapist can bring about 
excellent results through diligent and 
sincere effort. It does mean, however, 
that where there is the co-operative 
assistance of a school doctor-nurse 
unit much more can be accomplished 
for the handicapped children. 

An attempt is made through this 
program to correct or to improve any 
condition that might adversely affect 
the person in his work toward his 
ultimate rehabilitation. That it takes 
people of the highest caliber to do 
this work is self-evident. Corrective 
therapists certified by the American 
sjoard of Certification for Corrective 
Therapists' meet these qualifications. 


WHAT IT IS 


This form of treatment was con- 
ceived not so many years ago. It re- 
ceived a decided impetus during 
World War II, when the injured, ill, 
and disabled returned. It made its 
first appearance in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals and because of 
its success, it has spread to schools 
and colleges. It is performing a serv- 
ice that is unparallelled by any other 
service for our handicapped. 

Dr. Davis, writes,” 

“... The Corrective Therapist is emerging 
into a which he is 
given not only the responsibility of treating 
patients, but the added duty of explaining 
what he The patient soon 
learns that the therapist is not a muscle 


challenging world in 


is doing. 


man, that he is dealing in human values and 
that friendliness and mutual respect are a 
most important part of the techniques em- 


‘The term “American Board for Certifi- 
cation of Corrective Therapists” is in pro- 
cess of being revised, but is being used until 
the revised name has been approved. 

2John E. Davis, Chief, Corrective Ther- 
apy, Administration, “The Ado- 
Corrective Therapy.” Mental 
Hygiene. New York: The National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, Inc., 36:4: 548-59 
(Oct. 1952). 


Veterans 
lescence of 
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ployed. His specialization involves an 
understanding of the pathology of disease 
in relation to exercise techniques applied to 
specific mental and physical conditions. .. . 
The basic idea of Corrective Therapy stems 
from the fact that life is motion and that 
an individual in motion is better prepared 
to meet his psychological as well as his 
physical needs. Corrective Therapy, 
utilizing the dynamic modalities of exercise 
activity and inter-personal relationships, 
has an opportunity for service that will 
undoubtedly increase with the 


” 


passing 


Functional recreation; eye and hand co-ordination; sitting balance in wheel chair; 
standing balance; shoulder development—through basketball. 


REASON FOR PROGRAM 

In the United States, there are a 
million and more schoolchildren who 
have defects and who can be helped 
through school corrective therapy 
programs. Approximately 4.1 per 
cent of all schoolchildren have such 
defects as cerebral palsy, post polio 
and other orthopedic defects, epi- 
lepsy, rheumatic heart disease, and 
lowered vitality. This number omits 
about half of the epileptics who may 
be controlled and, if so, should not 
be in need of the special physical edu- 
cation program. In addition, more 
than 9 per cent of all schoolchildren 
have such defects as blindness and 
partial sight, deafness and impaired 
hearing, speech difficulties, and psy- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


chological or other handicaps that 
may result in behavior problems 
These atypical youngsters have the 
same longings, feelings, ambitions, 
desires, and so on, as have their nor 
mal contemporaries. They also de 
serve all the advantages that educa- 
tion has to offer, including health, 
physical education, and recreation. 
If any child is barred unfairly from 
an opportunity for fulfilling these de- 
sires, he is being unfairly denied a 
part of his birthright. Too many 
schools do just this. They incorpo- 
rate splendid programs of this type 
for their normal children, but they 
assign their physically handicapped 
>The above is in accordance with the au 


thor’s estimate, based on the most reliable 


figures obtainable 


Progressive muscular dystrophy and polio- 
myelitis cases with swimming instructors. Note 


the genuine fun they are having 


to study periods, service posts, and so 
on, in place of any physical education 

This is not to say that all handi 
capped schoolchildren must be given 
vigorous physical activity nor does 
it mean that there are no children 
who for medical reasons cannot take 
part in physical activity. It does mean, 
and this is of prime importance, that 
whether handi 
capped or not, should be allowed the 


all schoolchildren, 


type and amount of physical activity 
that will help them. All youngster 
will derive great benefits from the 
special physical education program 
This includes those whose physical 
activity must be somewhat limited, 
those who cannot take any great part 
in such activity, and those for whom 
any activity of a physical nature is 
contraindicated 


BASED ON NEEDS 
A thumbnail 
gram show 


ketch of this pro 
that it parallels the regu 
lar health, physical education and 
recreation program, yet at the same 
time is based on the needs of the 
atypicals. It shows physical activit 

based on individual capacity and abil 
ity and based fundamentally on medi 
cal guidance and educational sound 
ness, coupled with health guidance 
and counseling and interspersed with 
advice regarding actual living habit 


and problems. It also includes the so 


called “quiet activities’ for those 
who cannot take part in any physical 
activity. 

Many state boards of education 


recommend these programs, as do 


numerous societies interested in the 
welfare of the handicapped child and 
many leaders in education. At the 
and this i 


same time deplorable 
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in these same states only a small per- 
centage of the schools actually prac- 
tice these programs. 

Corrective therapy in the schools is 
a necessity. Many handicapped chil- 
dren have conditions that are possi- 
ble of alleviation, yet are not cor- 
rected, and by the same token many 
can and do show signs of improve- 
ment under the guidance of these 
programs, If these children are not 
helped in improving or correcting 
their defects, they will grow up to 
adulthood with them. Figures of 
those rejected from the draft show 
that far too many have done just 
that. Many of these rejectees could 
have been fit for service, if physical 
education departments had _ helped 
them meet their problems. 


PREVENTIVE THERAPY 

Personality adjustments to life's 
stresses come about largely as a re- 
sult of good mental health—also a 
concern of this program. More and 
more, those who work with the handi- 
capped realize that opportunity given 
these people to prove what they can 
do, despite their differences, usually 
results in healthful mental attitudes. 
Realizing this, many rehabilitation 
institutions have included modifica- 
tion of equipment in their workshops 
to suit each individual’s handicap, so 
that he may succeed and so that he 
will feel that society has a place for 
him. These centers have discovered 
that, when this consideration is 
given, the handicapped are better 
workers with less over-all absentee- 
ism than is normal. 

When, on the other hand, society 
rejects the handicapped individuals’ 
desires to prove what they can do, 
a definite social maladjustment is 
created. Those who have worked with 
handicapped schoolchildren have dis- 
covered that what matters is not so 
much the fact that they differ from 
the normal as the fact that this re- 
jection causes psychological reac- 
tions, often resulting in unacceptable 
social behavior. When there is no 
provision made in a school for special 
physical education and that school 
has handicapped in attendance, then 
that education institution is in re- 
ality rejecting those children. Not 
only is the lack of a corrective ther- 
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apy program in such a situation very 
detrimental to handicapped children, 
but, in terms of adult behavior, the 
cumulative loss to society of not giv- 
ing help to these children is far 
greater than the effort expended on 
them while they are still children. 
Foresight is less costly than hind- 
sight; that is to say, preventive ther- 
apy is better than remedia! therapy. 


OUR CHALLENGE 

When a handicapped child attends 
school, his differences are emphasized 
by comparison with the normal chil- 
dren surrounding him. (This is not 
to say that he should perforce be 
sent to a special school for the handi- 
capped, for that too presents many 
problems too intricate to go into 
here.) The resultant hurt may be so 
severe as to actually aggravate his 
original handicapping condition and 
may possibly bring about adverse 
psychologica! reactions. This does 
not mean that all atypical school 
children will necessarily have such 
reactions. 

By and large, a school corrective 
therapy program will, following 
proper medical diagnosis and super- 
vision, extend to each handicapped 
child an opportunity to grow socially, 
emotionally, physically and psycho- 
logically. In this restricted program, 
the atypical child will be given a 
chance to engage in activity designed 
for him, and he may earn awards for 
merit as does the normal child in his 
program. Thus, the differences of the 
handicapped meld with the differ- 
ences of the normal and they thus be- 
come less evident. It is the author’s 
firm conviction that handicapped 
children like the program and do not 
feel any differences through being in 
it. This feeling is based on many 
years’ experience of conducting such 
programs in large city high schools. 

This is a definite challenge that we 
in health, physical education and rec- 
reation are offered—a challenge that 
means a very great deal to our future 
citizens in terms of human growth 
and development. It would appear 
that these things are worthy of 
thought and that we must waste no 
more time before we inaugurate such 
programs in our schools throughout 
the country. The need is here. Let it 
not find us wanting! * 


College Outdoor Living 
(Continued from page 15) 

they study problems of travel on 

Nisqually Glacier or other glacier and 

crevass areas. 

The lectures are given once per 
week for six consecutive weeks be- 
ginning the first week in March. The 
field trips start the last of March and 
are followed by the climbs. We com- 
plete the basic class by the middle of 
June. 

In order to complete this basic 
mountain course, students are re- 
quired to attend five of the six lec- 
tures, pass a written examination, 
take three out of four basic field 
trips, and make at least two of the 
five practice climbs. Camping, pho- 
tography, outdoor cooking, and gen- 
eral enjoyment of the outdoors are 
encouraged. Olympic College also of- 
fers classes in advanced mountain- 
eering and rescue and survival, which 
are open to the students who have 
completed the basic class. 


VALUE OF CLASS 


All of us who have been working 
with this class are very enthusiastic 
about its value to the young people 
of this peninsula. As a result of our 
courses, more people are attracted to 
the mountains. They can learn where 
to climb, what to expect, how to take 
care of themselves, and they are more 
sure of taking along the proper cloth- 
ing, shoes, and climbing equipment 
for safety. 

Compensations in health, whole- 
some companionship, necessary co- 
operative training, emergency first 
aid, a chance for leadership, and close 
observance of nature in alpine coun- 
try are important factors realized in 
mountain climbing. 

With current emphasis in recrea- 
tion-education swinging towards out- 
door living, a unique opportunity is 
offered to the colleges and universi- 
ties of the mountainous sections of 
our country. This is a field which 
merits much study and experimenta- 
tion. I would like to see the time 
when all our institutions of higher 
learning, where location permits, of- 
fer our young people such training. 
You say you don’t want to do any 
climbing, but just try it! * 
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Six-Man Foothall 
for Recreation 


Portland finds six-man popular for boys over 18 


. 


Six-Man Football Magazine 


The “T” Formation in six-man football. 


by STEPHEN E. EPLER 


Originator of Six-Man Football 
Portland (Oregon) State Extension Center 


IX-MAN FOOTBALL began as a 
S sport for small high schools 
which found the six-player team bet- 
ter suited to their needs than 11-man 
football. After its beginning in 1934, 
six-man has increased in use as an 
intramural sport and recreation pro- 
gram for boys in the 12 to 18 age 
group. 

However, ex-highschoo] and ex-col- 
lege players have had no opportunity 
for playing football, except for a se- 
lect few in professional football and 
those on teams in the armed services. 
Experience at the Portland (Oregon) 
City Recreation Bureau shows that 
six-man (tackle) football can be used 
successfully for these older youths. 


SUCCESS IN SIX-MAN 

The success of such a program de- 
pends on several factors: 

(1) Enough enthusiastic players 
are needed to provide a minimum of 
four squads of 10 to 15 members. 
Any city of 100,000 or more where 
high school football is popular could 
be expected to have a sufficient num- 
ber of eager and experienced football 
players. Smaller areas where “town 
team”’ basketball is popular may find 
“town team” six-man football a pos- 
sibility. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


(2) Leadership is necessary to pro- 
vide fields, find sponsors, and organ- 
ize teams. Portland was fortunate in 
having a young man, John Laxson of 
the City Park Bureau, whose enthu- 
siastic leadership got the program 
off to a good start. 

(3) Sponsors must be found who 
are willing to spend several hundred 
dollars to equip a team and to pay 
game expenses. 

(4) Public relations assistance 
will help to keep player interest high, 
interest spectators in attending 
games, and inform public and partici- 
pants about all phases of the game 
(including publicizing games to be 
played and the results of the games). 


PORTLAND'S SiIX-MAN 

The 1954 experience of the Port- 
land Football Association may prove 
helpful to other cities interested in a 
similar program. The Association for 
several years had sponsored a suc- 
cessful seven-man touch football pro- 
gram with two or more leagues for 
older youth. Most of the boys in the 
top league were ex-high-school and 
ex-college players who found it diffi- 
cult to forego completely the blocking 
and tackling learned earlier. 


The 1954 season was underway in 
Portland before six-man tackle was 
considered. M1 Laxson called a 
meeting of six or eight interested in 
dividuals to discuss forming such a 
league. A little publicity on six-man 
tackle brought a big response from 
young men interested in playing. 

Finding business firms to sponsor 
a team on short notice was a most 
difficult task. Several firms who de 
clined indicated they would be inte: 
ested for the next year but had full 
commitments for 1954. Four teams 
were eventually organized. One was 
sponsored by a cafe and another by a 
college bookstore, while a third was 
from a college junior varsity squad 
The fourth team was unsponsored, 
but the players were able to obtain 
their own suits and provide for other 
costs. 

A demonstration game was played 
in mid-October to publicize the pro 
gram. Two local colleges furnished 
the teams. Press, radio, and TV cov 
erage increased popular interest 


LEAGUE GAMES 

The league games got underway in 
late October. A round robin of games 
was played for three successive 
weeks. The fourth week featured a 
game between the winner ( DeVault’ 
Cafe) and an all-star team from the 
other three teams. League games 
were played on Wednesday evenings, 
with two games each evening 

The length of the games was two 
15-minute halves with a five-minute 
intermission. The change in time had 
several advantages. The spectators 
could see two games in less time than 
the usual college game takes; the 
players who had little time for prac 
tice were less fatigued and seemed 
The onl) 


serious Injury Was a recurrence of an 


to sustain fewer injuries 


old shoulder injury. One set of offi 
cials worked both games for the price 
of one. 

The Portland six-man tackle pro 
gram was operated primarily for the 
participants. A small admission 
charge was made, but the gate re 
ceipts were not even enough to cover 
game expenses. Eventually, interest 
among spectators may develop after 
several years to the point where gate 


(Concluded on puge 79) 
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Athletics—Band... 
(Continued from page 12) 

a. Vlays co-operatively with a group of 
only to his most rabid band fans. 
However, good band shows are excel- 
lent insurance against mis-matched 
games, colorless head-butting con- 
tests, and losing streaks. Even the 
best coach runs into these from time 
o time, 

Many coaches make game conces- 
sions available to the band for money 
raising. These can include the foot- 
ball or basketball programs, parking 
lot fees, food or drink concessions, or 
even sale of game souvenirs. Here 
again, whenever the coach helps the 
band he is also helping his athletic 
program. In the same way, the band 
man helps his own program when he 
performs at athletic events. 


MUSIC AT FOOTBALL GAMES 

Another area where there is need 
for co-operative planning between 
coach and band director is in the mat- 
ter of when the band should play dur- 
ing an athletic contest. At football 
games the following guiding princi- 
ples are well accepted throughout the 
country: 

Band or cheerleaders perform at 
time-outs. Band must cease playing 
when ball is put into play. When a 
visiting band is present, the bands 
usually alternate playing time-outs 
until a seoring drive is underway, 
then it’s anybody’s band. The band of 
the team making a seore should play 
after extra point try. 

The band should be given an oppor- 
tunity to play or present a pre-game 
show which should inelude the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” Five to ten 
minutes is the usual length of time 
for this presentation. The band- 
master and coach should set up times 
for the team to leave the field at pre- 
game and also a time for the band 
to be off the field prior to the start of 
the game. Roth must observe this 
schedule religiously —the coach being 
also responsible for the visiting team 
and the band director for the visiting 
band 

The length of the half-time period 
should be agreed upon by the coach 
and the bandman in advance. This is 
often set by conference rules but 
some latitude is often allowed, pro- 
vided both coaches agree. In the Big 


Ten, for example, in 1954 the 20- 
minute half or “fifth quarter for 
bands” was set up. The band must 
not in any event violate the time 
agreement. Running overtime is 
nothing more than poor planning or 
poor supervision by the band director. 
The band director should allow one 
minute following the whistle or gun 
ending the second quarter for the 
team to clear the field; one or two 
minutes should also be allowed before 
the start of the third quarter for the 
teams and officials to get ready for 
play. 

Again, the band director is respon- 
sible for the visiting band. The visit- 
ing band should go on first and if it 
runs overtime, the home team’s band 
must cut its show to be off the field 
on time. Should it be necessary to 
include other events along with the 
band at half-time—such as homecom- 
ing queen presentation, etc.—plan- 
ning should be done weeks in advance 
with the band director so that he can 
adjust the length of his show and also 
advise the visiting band. An exten- 
sion of the half-time should be con- 
sidered in this case. 


SEATS FOR THE BAND 

Seating the band at athletic events 
is sometimes a problem. The band 
should have seats where they can play 
properly and work with their student 
body to maintain pep and enthusiasm. 
On no account should the band be 
asked to pay admission. 

The band director must be thought- 
ful, too. Adult chaperones are essen- 
tial; one for each ten players in the 
band is the accepted number. These 
chaperones should be identified by 
the bandman and should sit with the 
band. On no account may the band- 
man expect to bring in “free loaders.” 

If a band is expected to play in the 
stands, it must be given room to per- 
form properly. The large instru- 
ments—sousaphones, drums, trom- 
bones——require extra room. There- 
fore, a 40-piece band cannot play in 
40 seats. Additional space should be 
assigned. The practice is to assign at 
least 50% more seats than there are 
members in the band. 


THE WET FlzLD 
How about that rainy day on the 
football field? Here again, a short 


pre-season conference between coach 
and band director can set a policy ac- 
ceptable to both and prevent hurried, 
emotional decisions on the day of the 
game. Generally speaking, most 
coaches agree that if the field is in 
fair shape, a band (or two for that 
matter) at half-time will not do much 
damage to the field even if wet. On 
the other hand, a band on the field at 
half-time will give a tremendous lift 
to the spirit of wet spectators. A 
massed band situation is another 
matter and should not be attempted 
on a wet field. 

At basketball games, the band need 
not be too large, particularly in a 
small gymnasium, lest they become 
noisy. Most bandmen prefer to use 
small units of their full band for 
these events. Twenty or 30 players 
can usually do an adequate job. 
Should the band go on the floor at 
half-time, they should expect to go on 
without shoes or wearing gym shoes. 
Some bandmen prefer to use just 
Majorettes or a twirler at basketball 
events, the band remaining seated. 
The Majorettes should not wear boots 
but can substitute a soft-sole ballet- 
slipper gym shoe. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 

And finally there should be an 
effort to develop a personal friendship 
between the coach and the band di- 
rector just as there is among other 
members of the faculty. The band 
director is usually a “Good Joe.” Ask 
him over for a hand or two of bridge 
and perhaps a round of golf. Many 
ideas and problems that look so diffi- 
cult at your desk will work themselves 
out smoothly and easily in the relaxed 
atmosphere of a social gathering. 

The band director should be con- 
siderate of the coach the week of that 
important game, realizing that the 
coach will be just as edgy as he, the 
bandman, will be the week of the 
band contest. 


MEANING OF CO-OPERATION 

Real co-operation is essential be- 
tween athletic director and band di- 
rector, as outlined above. This means 
working together for the advance- 
ment of a common goal—the educa- 
tion of their students and the promo- 
tion of their own departments. *® 
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What happens to our 
new teacher candidates? 


by RAY C. MAUL 


Assistant Director, Research Division, 


National Education Association 


N YEARS GONE BY, the three 
| R’s symbolized the objectives of 
the elementary school. But society 
has long since come to expect the 
schools to take a major part in under- 
writing a health and physical educa- 
tion program for the oncoming gen- 
eration. 

In too many schools, however, the 
program is closely circumscribed. 
Both equipment and space are lack- 
ing, but far more important is the 
lack of a competent, well-prepared 
teacher with a vision of services yet 
to be developed. And the increasing 
shortage of such teachers is cause for 
grave concern. This problem is 
pointed up in the 1955 Teacher Sup- 
ply and Demand Report.! 


TWO BAFFLING QUESTIONS 

We need not inquire about the 
number of children to be educated in 
the elementary and high schools dur- 
ing the years ahead; the facts are al- 
ready known. The number of births 
in a given year sets the pattern for 
the first grade six years later. This 
number of births similarly indicates 
the prospective enrollment in the 
ninth grade 14 years later. We know 
that births totaled 2.4 million in 
1940; they increased steadily to 3.7 
million in 1947; after leveling off for 
three years they again turned up, 
and crossed the four-million mark 
for the first time in 1954. There 
surely is no doubt about the number 
of children to be educated. 

But two baffling questions do con- 
front us. One is “What programs of 
instruction and education services 
will be provided?” The other is 
“Where will we get competent teach- 
ers in the numbers needed?” 


This annual study is conducted by the 
NEA Research Division and the findings are 
published in the March issue of the Journal 
of Teacher Education. 
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Teachers of health and physical 
education can take encouragement on 
the first point. Without doubt, cur- 
riculum trends of the future will take 
into account, in increasing measure, 
health instruction and health serv- 
ices. The American people are daily 
growing in the realization that the 
schools can and must not only con- 
tinue, but extend their attention to 
this aspect of every child’s education. 

Some schools, through sheer finan- 
cial inability or lack of vision and 
leadership, may resort to the unjusti- 
fied elimination of some parts of the 
program, as the burden of total num- 
bers becomes heavier and heavier, 
and the need for funds becomes more 
acute. Thus, teachers in this field 
as in all fields of instruction—must 
be constantly alert to the possibilities 
of strengthening their educational 
services. Not only so, but teachers of 
health and physical education must 
continuously interpret to their local 
patrons the values of their services. 

Sut teachers of every subject who 
are really concerned about the func- 
tioning of the public schools 5, 10, 
and 15 years hence must give thought 
to the numbers and the quality of 
teachers who will be available in 
those future years. 


NUMBERS OUT “4LANCE 
Unhappily, colleg= 
pared to teach are not distributed 
among the teaching fields according 
to their needs. For example, the men 
in the class of 1950 with major prep- 
aration in health and physical edu- 
cation numbered more than 10,000 
yet the greatest number of new 
teachers to be employed by the public 


-aduates pre- 


schools in one year for major teach- 
ing assignments in this field has been 
only 2,450, plus 850 with major as- 
signments in other subjects and 
minor assignments in health and 


physical education. On the other 
hand, the women in the class of 1950 
with major preparation in this field 
numbered just over 3,000; the great 
est number to be employed by the 
public schools in one year has been 
1,900 with major assignments, plus 
650 with minor assignments In 
round numbers, in 1950 there were 
10 men trained for about 3% em 
ployed as teachers of the subject, 
while in that year there were 3 
women trained for 2% employed 


CHANGE SINCE 1950 

Since 1950, of course, the ratios 
have changed; the number of men 
(health and physical education ma 
jors) has decreased more than half, 
while the number of women has 
dropped only one-fifth. And of the 
5,000 men in the class of 1955 pre 
pared to teach this subject, only 47 
per cent sought teaching jobs. Of 
the 2,500 women in the. 1955 class, 
76 per cent became teachers. The 
trend during the past five years, 
therefore, has been toward a balance 
between supply and demand. But 
we yet have a long way to go to 
achieve a balance between the really 
available supply and the total de 
mand. In particular, we must em 
phasize the fact that the need for 
qualified women is perhaps greater 
than in any other subject taught in 
the whole school program 

Table 1 shows some interesting de 
velopments during the past five 
years. Most obvious is the steady 
decrease in the total number of col 
lege graduates. The class of 1950, 
dominated by veterans, reached a 
peak of 434,000. In this class there 
were only 25,500 prepared candidates 
for elementary school teaching 
against 87,000 prepared candidates 
for high school teaching, despite the 
fact that three of the former are 
needed for every two of the latter 

In five years, however, both the 
size and the make-up of this group of 
graduates have changed profoundly 
The total number of graduates has 
dropped 34.4 per cent, to 284,500 
The numbered prepared for elemen 
tary school teaching has increased 
23.4 per cent, up to 35,300. The num 


ber prepared for high school teach 
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TABLE 1 
Total Number of College Graduates; Number Prepared for Elementary School Teaching; 
Number Prepared for High School Teaching; Number Prepared To Teach 
Health and Physical Education; Per Cent Change Since 1950 


College Graduates 1950 
Receiving Bachelor's degree 433,734 
Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach in 
elementary school 28,587 
Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach in 
high school 
Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach health 
and physical education 
MEN 10,614 
Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach health 
and physical education 
WOMEN 3,178 


Per cent change from 1950 


ing has fallen 40.8 per cent, to 51,500. 
And most drastic of all has been the 
drop in men prepared in health and 
physical education—down 52.3 per 
to 5,000, while the number of 
women prepared has decreased only 
19.5 per cent, down to 2,550. 


cent 


HOW MANY TEACH? 


It is not enough to know how many 
college graduates become eligible for 
teaching certificates each year; these 
figures become meaningful only when 
translated into numbers of graduates 


who take teaching positions. Com- 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

384,352 $31,924 | 304,857 292,880) 284,500 

11.4% | --28.5% 29.7% | —32.5% | 34.4% 

33,782 37,649 37,430 36,885 35,278 

+ 18.2% +31.7% | +30.9% + 29.0% + 23.4% 
| | | 

73,015 61,510| 564,013 48,916 51,418 

16.0% | —29.2% | —87.8% 43.7% | —40.8% 

8,179 6,546 5,416 | 4,334 5,059 

22.9% 38.3% 49.0% 54.5% 52.3% 

2,562 2,607 2,485 2,440 2,558 

19.4% 18.0% 21.8% 23.2% 19.5% 


plete reports on the present occupa- 
tions of members of the 1955 class 
are not yet available, but a review 
of what happened to members of the 
1954 class is revealing. See Table 2. 

A year ago almost 37,000 college 
graduates completed full four-year 
programs for preparation for ele- 
mentary school teaching. Only about 
3 in 20 of them are men. About 65 
per cent of these men took teaching 
jobs, while 82 per cent of the women 
did so. 

A year ago, about 49,000 college 
graduates became eligible for high 


TABLE 2 


Occupation November 1, 1954, of Members 


of the 1954 Graduating Class Who Met the 


Requirements for Standard Teaching Certificates’ 


Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Vield of Percent other continu- in Percent seeking Percent 
ge ing home- Total 
reparation tehohing | wise em military _  employ- unknown 
formal making 
ployed suds service ment 
Klementary 
Men 65.1 4.8 6.5 10.6 13 11.9 100.0% 
Women $1.7 1.4 1.0 9 1.6 9.3 100.0 
Total 78.9 2.0 1.9 1.8 4.1 1.5 9.7 100.0% 
High School 
Men 17.5 7.6 8.5 19.7 2.2 14.5 100.0% 
Women 64.8 7.8 4.3 0.2 7.3 2.7 12.9 100.0 
Total vO 7.7 6.5 10.5 3.4 25 13.7 100.0% 
Health and 
Physical Education: 
Men 47.1 ‘0 iv 29.8 1.5 9.7 100.0% 
Women 76.3 4.7 3.1 0.8 5.2 1.4 8.5 100.0 
Total 56,7 6.2 4.3 20.3 1.7 1.5 9.3 100.0% 


! Based on complete reports from 22 states and incomplet« 


reports from 9% states. 


school teaching. This group was di- 
vided almost evenly between the 
sexes. Just under one-half (47.5%) 
of the eligible men entered teaching, 
while two-thirds of the 
(64.8%) did so. 

A year ago, the college graduates 
with major preparation in health and 
physical education totaled almost 
7,300, of whom two-thirds were men. 
Of these men, than one-half 
(47.1% ) entered teaching, but three- 


women 


less 


fourths (76.3%) of the women be- 
came teachers. 
From this record the conclusion 


might be reached that an advance re- 
port on the number of women to 
graduate from college with prepara- 
tion for teaching is more accurate in- 
dication of the actual supply to be- 
come available for employment as 
teachers than is a similar report con- 
cerning the number of men about to 
graduate. “supply” reports 
would be more meaningful, however, 
if we know how long these new teach- 
ers remain in service. Unhappily, 
such figures are not available. 


THOSE WHO DO NOT TEACH 

3ut what about those eligible col- 
lege graduates who do not choose to 
seek and accept teaching positions? 
Table 2 shows how these members of 
the 1954 class were found to be oc- 
cupied on November 1. 


These 


Both the men and the women who 
prepared themselves to teach health 
and physical education deviate some- 
what from the average patterns of 
their Of the men, 
47.1 per cent became teachers; of the 
women 76.3 per cent did so. Of the 
men, 7 per cent took other kinds of 
jobs; 4.7 per cent of the women did 
the same. Of the men, 4.9 per cent 
are continuing with formal study, 
along with 3.1 per cent of the women. 
An extremely high proportion of the 
men—29.8 per cent—entered mili- 
tary service, while 5.2 per cent of the 
women focused their full attention 
upon homemaking. About 1.5 per 
cent of each sex continued to seek 
employment. 


1954 classmates. 


This report shows clearly that the 
actual employment records must be 
compiled before the initial “supply” 
reports can be meaningfully inter- 
preted. 
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PATTRIC RUTH O'KEEFE 
Vice-Pres. for Health Education 


HOWARD HOBSON 
Vice-Pres. for Men's Athletics 


ELEANOR METHENY 
Vice-Pres. for Physical Education 


W. H. ORION 


Vice-Pres. for Recreation 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


MEET YOUR 


OFFICERS 


The AAHPER 


Board of Directors 


RUTH ABERNATHY 


RAY O. DUNCAN 


President-elect 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


M. GLADYS SCOTT ETHEL T. KLOBERG 


Central District Eastern District 


PAUL R. WASHKE CAROLINE SINCLAIR 


Northwest District Southern District 


President 


CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL 


Past-President 


EDWINA JONES 
Midwest District 


ELWOOD ¢ DAVIS 


Southwest District 
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AAHPER DISTRICT OFFICERS 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


President: Jean Bontz, lowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls. 

President-elect: Edwin Elbel, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Past President: Reuben B. Frost, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings. 


Vice-President, Health Education: Tom Smith, 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minn 

Vice-President Physical Education: Louis Al- 
ley, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 

Vice-President, Recreation: Verna Rensvald, 
Director of Publie Recreation, City 
Hall, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Frank Sills, State Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa City. 

Representative to National: M. Gladys Scott, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Convention: Joint meeting with Midwest 
Recreation Asssociation Colorado 
Springs, Colo., April 11-13, Antlers 
Hotel, 

Co-Convention Managers; Garry Berry, Di- 
rector of Athletics, Colorado Springs 
High School; and Stuart Richter, 


Director of Reereation, Colorado 
Springs. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


President; ‘Carl Oerman, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


President-elect: Marion Purbeck, Board of 
Education, Hackensack, N. J. 

Past President: Lloyd Jones, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park. 
Vice-President, Health Education: Elena Sliep- 
cevich, Springfield College, Spring- 

field, Mass. 

Vice-President, Physical Education: Elmer 
Cottrell, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Vice-President, Recreation; Harlan Metcalf, 
State Teachers College, Cortland, 

Secretory-Treasurer; William Meredith, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Representative to National: Ethel Kloberg, 
Board of Education, Baldwin, N. Y, 

Convention; Atlantic City, N. J., April 
22-26, Ambassador Hotel. 

Convention Manager; Mazie Scanian, Pub- 
lie Schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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MIDWEST DISTRICT 
President: Arthur Steinhaus, George Wil- 
liams College, Chicago. 
President-elect: Hester Beth Bland, State 
Board of Health, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Past President: Margaret A. Bourne, 
Evanston High School, Evanston, Il. 


Vice-President, Health Education: George Far- 
kas, 1644 Roosevelt, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Vice-President, Physical Education: Richard 
Tiernan, City Schools Administration 
Building, Richmond, Ind. 

Vice-President, Recreation: Jean Smith, Cen- 
tral Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 


Secretary-Treasurer; John Brogneaux, 


1817 E. Second St., Bloomington, Ind. 
Members-at-large: Charlotte Berryman, 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va., 


Gertrude Eppler, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 


Representative to National: Edwina Jones, 
Public Schools, 1380 E. 6th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 

Convention: Joint with National: Chicago, 
Ill., March 24-30, Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

Convention Manager: August H. Pritzlaff, 


Board of Education, 228 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


President: Glen Galligan, State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 

President-elect: *Henry Meyer, Missoula 
Public Schools, Missoula, Mont. 

Past President: Mabel Locke, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. 

Vice-President, Health Education: Frank 
Haar, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Vice-President, Physical Education: Margaret 
Coffee, University of Idaho, Moscow. 

Vice-President, Recreati Jane Harris, 
State College of Washington, Pullman. 

Secretary-Treasurer; Paul Johnston, Public 
Schools, Springfield, Ore. 

Representative to National: Paul R. Washke, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Convention; Spokane, Wash., April 11-14, 
Davenport Hotel. 

Convention Manager: George Werner, Di- 
rector of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Spokane. 

° Resigned during summer of 1955. Re- 
placement not known. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

President: ©. J, Alderson, University of 
Texas, Austin. 

President-elect: Elizabeth Autrey, Stetson 
University, Deland, Fla. 

Past President: Elizabeth Moore, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge. 
Vice-President, Health Education: Dora Hicks, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 
Vice-President, Physical Education: Herman 
Schnell, University of Florida, 

Gainesville. 

Vice-President, Recreation; Henry O. Dres- 
ser, Louisiana State University, Ba- 
ton Rouge. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Solon B. Sudduth, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Members-ot-Large: Guy W. Nesom, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, 
La.; and Zollie M. Maynard, State 
Dept. of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Representative to National: Caroline Sinclair, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Convention; Nashville, Tenn., February 
15-17. 


Convention Manager: Robert Dunkerly, 
2224 Bandywood Rd., Nashville 12. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


President: Glenn Arnett, Co-ordinator of 
Health, Physica] Education, and Rec- 
reation, San Diego County Schools, 
209 Civic Center, San Diego 1, Calif. 

President-elect: Ruth Russell, University 
of Nevada, Reno, 

Past President: H. B. Hunsaker, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan. 
Vice-President, Health Education; Mercedes 
Gugisberg, University of New Mex- 

ico, Albuquerque. 

Vice-President, Physical Education: Milton 
Morse, Public Schools, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Vice-President, Recreation: Israe] Heaton, 
Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Joanne Murphy, Pal- 
omar Junior College, San Marcos, 
Calif. 

Representative to National: E. C. Davis, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Convention: Reno, Nev., April 25-27. 


Convention Manager; Arthur Broten, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno. *® 
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present and future health of 
children and youth’’—this is a pur- 
pose which all citizens share with 
community health agencies. 

Many people in each community 
are interested in better health work 
as members of voluntary health agen- 
cies. The staff and members of these 
voluntary citizen groups can help the 
schools to enrich curriculums, to add 
resources, to carry on research, to 
muster community support for 
needed expansion—-in short, to im- 
prove the school health program. The 
schools in turn offer to the voluntary 
health agencies a most important 
channel for working towards per- 
sonal and community health. 


a = PROTECT and improve the 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

The schools and voluntary health 
agencies in many communities have 
been working together very success- 
fully for a number of years. Their 
experience shows that the applica- 
tion of certain principles makes for 
a productive relationship.’ 


1. Recognition of common goals is 
essential. Primary responsibility for 
the health of children rests with the 
home. An obligation for helping the 

‘Statements of relationships between 

the schools and other groups are presented 

in the following publications: 

(a) Responsibilities of State Departments 
of Education and Health for School 
Health Services, a statement by the 

Council of Chief State 
School Officers and the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Ontticers, 
Washington, D. C., 1951. 

(b) Physicians and Schools, the Report 
of the Fourth National Conference 
on Physicians and Schools, American 
Medical Chicago, Il. 
1954. (Includes a Summary of the 
Reports of the First, Second, and 


National 


Association, 


Third Conferences. ) 

A Dental Health Program for Schoole 
American Dental Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 1954, 24 pp. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


How Schools and Voluntary Agencies 


Can Work Together To Improve 


School Health Programs 


This statement was prepared by 


the 


Health Education Diviasi of 


AAHPER and has been approved by the AAHPER Board of Directo 


A committee of the Division, chaired by Sol Lifson of the Nat 


Tuberculosis Association, worked 


co 


operatively with educato) 


representatives of the voluntary health agencies in drawing up the 


principles for working together. 


They are intended to serve as a guide 


to personnel of schools and voluntary health agencies 


home maintain and improve child 
health is shared by many 
the health department, the medical, 
dental and nursing professions, the 
voluntary health agencies, and others 


the school, 


Schools have a major responsibility 
for the education of children and 
youth in health as well as in other 
fields. Schools also have certain re- 
sponsibilities for health services and 
supervision. The staffs of voluntary 
health agencies may offer aid to 
school authorities when mutual pur- 
poses can be served. 

The school administrator 
nizes that voluntary health agencies 


recog- 


can make an important contribution 
to the school program. The adminis- 
trator realizes, however, that because 
most health agencies work with other 
groups as well as the schools, they 
cannot always provide all of the serv- 
ices requested. health 
agency recognize that 
school authorities must decide on the 


Voluntary 
personnel 


basis of the total school health pro 
gram which services will be requested 


or accepted. 


2. Mutual understanding of pur- 
poses and procedures is necessary. 
Voluntary agency personnel who are 
properly prepared to work with the 
schools have a broad understanding 
They 
are familiar with the over-all organi- 
zation of the school, the scope and 


of the school health program 


purpose of the curriculum, method 


of teaching, and the preparation and 


duties of teachers. When the total 
program of an agency makes it possi 
ble, agency personnel who work 


with schools should be experienced 
teachers 

Joint activity is most productive 
when school personnel are aware of 
each agency's major goals, its special 


interest in working with young 
people, and its methods of operation 
Special staff both 


school and voluntary agency person 


education for 


nel promotes mutual understanding 


3. Mutual projects are best when 
planned and undertaken jointly 
Productive joint action usually re 
chools 
together se 


sults when representatives of 
and voluntary agencie 
lect desirable mutual goals and deter 
mine ways of reaching those goal 
Such planning may be done infor 
mally, but the school health council 
afford 


opportunitie uch 


and the community council 
organized 
activity 
Proposals for co-operative action 
will be most effective if initial con 
through the 


school administrator and the execu 


tacts are channeled 


tive officer of the agency or their des 
ignated representatives 


4. New health activities should be 
an integral part of the school health 
education program. Teaching unit 
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relative to problems in the school 
and community which affect the 
health of children will be most effec- 
tive if incorporated within the regu- 
lar health education curriculum. An 
integrated approach to school health 
education is preferable to the organi- 
zation of special and separate activi- 
ties for a number of special health 


problem 


5. Fund-raising activities may have 
value for education. Schoo! person- 
nel understand that the services of 
voluntary agencies are made possible 
only by contributions from the public, 
and that fund-raising is an essential 
part of the voluntary agency pro- 
gram. The voluntary agencies under- 
tand that school authorities have 
responsibility for deciding if fund- 
raising activities or special projects 
hould be carried on in the schools 
as a part of the school’s educational 
program, and for selecting the agen- 
cies which will participate. 

When voluntary agency funds have 
helped with some part of the schcol 
program, the school authorities will 
wish to make known the source of 
financial support 


RECOMMENDED AGENCY 
ACTIVITIES 

Many different types of joint activ- 
ities have been tried by schools and 
voluntary health agencies. The fol- 
lowing activities have proved satis- 
factory to school authorities and 
agency personnel alike. 


1. Make available to school person- 
nel the latest health information. 
Up-to-date, accurate, and succinct in- 
formation on each agency's special 
health interests will be welcomed by 
school personnel. Those agencies 
which are able to extend their infor- 
mation service beyond their special 
interests will be of even greater 
ervice 


2. Provide teaching aids. Such tools 
us pamphlets, posters, graphs, mo- 
tion pictures, filmstrips, and exhibits 
can often be used to great advantage 
by school These materials may be 
for use by teachers or for use by 
pupils; they may deal with an 
agency's special health interest or 
with a more generalized area of 
health Participation by teachers 


and pupils in the selection or prepa- 
ration of such materials will help to 
assure proper content and method 
of presentation. 


3. Help in the preparation of re- 
source units. Staff members of vol- 
untary agencies may serve in a con- 
sultant capacity to teachers who are 
preparing units on special health 
topics, or the agencies may provide 
sample resource units prepared by 
their organizations. Consultation 
help in preparing resource units is 
allied to the provision of up-to-date 
information and of teaching aids. 


4. Help with special short-term proj- 
ects. At times a school needs help 
with special projects such as an eval- 
uation of the total school health pro- 
gram or the development of a new 
course of study in health. The volun- 
tary health agencies sometimes can 
assist by utilizing their special skills, 
by bringing in consultants, or per- 
haps by helping to pay some of the 
special costs. 


5. Help with in-service education of 
teachers. The voluntary agencies are 
often able to offer expert consultant 
service in general health education as 
well as in the area of specific agency 
concern. For example, individual or 
group conferences may be held with 
teachers on the content and methods 
of health teaching, on making class- 
room health observations or on ad- 
ministering health screening tests. 

Funds or personnel may be made 
available for assistance with work- 
shops or other in-service education 
activities. Scholarships may be of- 
fered to help teachers obtain addi- 
tional preparation in health educa- 
tion. 


6. Participate in the recruitment 
and pre-service education of school 
health personnel. The voluntary 
agencies have many opportunities to 
aid in recruiting health educators 
through their community contacts, 
as well as in their work with schools 
and colleges. In their co-operative 
programs with colleges preparing 
teachers they also can frequently aid 
in pre-service health education. 


7. Provide the means for demon- 
strations and studies. The schools, 


as tax-supported agencies, often are 
limited by budgetary and personnel 
considerations in their ability to ex- 
plore new services. The voluntary 
agencies can sometimes provide 
funds or personnel to demonstrate 
the value of a new project to the 
community. The voluntary agency 
cannot be expected to maintain per- 
manently a part of the school health 
program which should be provided 
for by the community. However, on 
occasion an agency may support a 
project on a diminishing basis for 
a period of perhaps three to five 
years. 


8. Enrich the curriculum. With their 
many community contacts, the volun- 
tary health agencies can bring a va- 
riety of resources to the schools. 
They can help by obtaining speakers, 
arranging for field trips, and in many 
other ways. 

Voluntary health agencies can be 
most useful to schools by providing 
resource personnel, consultation, and 
teaching aids. An occasional excep- 
tion to maintaining the basic role of 
agency personnel as resource persons 
might occur in presenting a special 
lecture or program. For example, 
an advanced class studying its com- 
munity might profit by first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the work of one or 
more of the voluntary agencies. 


9. Interpret the school health pro- 
gram and unmet needs to the com- 
munity. Because the voluntary health 
agencies are citizen groups, and not 
identified with schools, they are in a 
good position to help inform the com- 
munity about school health work 
which merits attention. As com- 
munity groups, voluntary health 
agencies can help to obtain support 
for needed improvement in the school 
health program. 


10. Help in interpretation to par- 
ents. The schools recognize that the 
health habits and attitudes observed 
and learned at home are as important 
as those learned at school. The vol- 
untary health agencies, the health 
department, and professional organ- 
izations which reach the home 
through adult health education pro- 
grams, contribute to the effectiveness 
of the school’s program with children 
and youth. *® 
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Make Your 


Nominations for 
National 


Officers— 


S AN AAHPER member, it is 
your privilege to suggest names 


of those persons who you feel are 
qualified to hold the highest offices 
in the Association. Nominations are 
now open until January 1 for the 
three divisional Vice-Presidents-elect 
and until January 15 for the Presi- 
dent-elect 

At the close of the nominations, 
candidates will be screened by the 
Nominating Committees and a slate 
presented to the Representative As- 
sembly at the National Convention in 
Chicago in March. The successful 
candidates will then assume office 
after the Convention as President- 
elect and divisional Vice-Presidents- 
elect of the Association for a two- 
period 

Nominations for the President- 
elect and the Vice-Presidents-elect in 
the three Divisions should be sent to 
the chairman of the respective Nomi- 
nating Committee or to any member 
of that committee. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEES 
President-elect 


Chairman: Carl L. Nordly, University of 
California, Berkeley 


Agnes Stoodley, Montana State University, 


Mi oula 
Mary Ella Soule, University of Georgia, 
Athens 


Gienn Arnett, San Diego County Schools, 
un Diego, Calif 
Hens Shen} University of Kansas, 
Lawre nee 
Jack F. George, director of physical educa 
tion, State Dept of Edueation, Concord, 
N.u 
Delia Hussey, supervisor of physical educa 
tion, Publie Schools, Detroit, Mich 


Vice-Presidents-eléct 

Health Education 

Pattriec Ruth O'Keefe, Public 
3845 McGee, Kansas City 11, Mo 
Fred V. Hein, Bureau of Health Education, 
Medical Association, 535 N 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Chatr man 


Schools, 


American 


38 


Robert Yoho, director, Division of Health 
and Physical Education, State Board of 
Health, 1330 W. Michigan St., Indiana- 
polis. 

Leslie W. Irwin, professor of education, 
Boston University School of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

Charlotte:Leach, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 

Marie A. Hinrichs, M.D., director of school 
health services, Public Schools, Chicago. 

Ross Allen, professor, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, N. Y. 

Helen Byington, supervisor of health and 
physical education, Independent School 
District, Houston, Tex. 

Harold K. Jack, supervisor of health, physi- 
cal education, safety, and recreation, 
Dept. of Education, Richmond, Va, 


Physical Education 

Chairman: Eleanor Metheny, Dept. of Phys- 
ical Education for Women, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 

Ray O. Dunean, dean, School of Physical 
Education and Athletics, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. 

Elmon L. Vernier, director of health and 
physical education, Board of Education, 
Publie Schools, Baltimore. 

Gwendolyn Drew, professor of physical edu- 
cation, Washington University, St. Louis 
5. 

James Humphrey, assistant professor of 
physical education and health, College of 
Physical 
Health, University of Maryland, College 
Park. 

Nelson G. Lehsten, head, Dept. of Health 
and Physical Education, University High 
School, University of 
Arbor 


Education, Recreation, and 


Michigan, Ann 


Recreation 

Chairman: W. H, Orion, 1551 - 18th Ave., 
San Francisco 22. 

Ben W. Miller, Dept. of Physical Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24. 

Caswell M. Miles, chief, Physical Education 
Bureau, Dept. of Education, Albany 1, 

Frieda Bock, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 10. 

Martin W. Meyer, chief, Recreation Section, 
Special Services, VA Hospital, Montrose, 
Y. 

Berthold Demsch, Max Straus Center, 3715 
W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 25. ® 


Award 
Recipients— 


AHPER PRESENTS Gulick, 
A Honor, and Anderson Service 
Awards each year to persons who 
have made or are currently making 
outstanding contributions in the 
fields of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. These 
achievement awards are the highest 
recognition that condidates can re- 
ceive from the Association. 

Members may now submit nomina- 
tions for 1956 candidates. See Octo- 
ber 1954 JOURNAL for the list of 
award winners through 1954. Re- 
cipients of this year’s awards are 
listed on page 40 of the September 
1955 issue. Procedures and qualifica- 
tions for candidates are given below. 
PROCEDURE FOR SUB- 

MITTING NAMES 

Members of the committee spon- 
sor candidates for consideration. 
AAHPER members who wish to nom- 
inate candidates should send the 
name and biography of each nominee 
to the committee member represent- 
ing the district in which the nominee 
resides. All names submitted must 
be in the hands of the committee no 
later than DECEMBER 1. Committees 
are listed under their 
awards. 


GULICK AWARD 
Gulick Award, a gold medal de- 
signed by R. Tait McKenzie. It is 
an award for distinguished service 
in pnysical education and is given 
in memory of Luther Halsey Gulick, 
one of the great leaders of the 
profession. Dr. Gulick inaugurated 

One person each year receives the 
professional training courses at 
Springfield College, founded the 
Campfire Girls of America, and was 
one of the pioneers in launching the 
Playground Association of America. 
He was a prolific writer on health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


respective 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATE 

As set up in the operating code of 
the committee, the qualifications for 
the candidate for the Gulick Award 
are as follows: 

(1) The candidate shall be one 
whose life and contributions have 
inspired youth to live vigorously, 
courageously, and fully so that they 
might be deemed fit to be free. 

(2) The candidate should be at 
least 35 years of age, whose contri- 
butions would be classified within 
the fields of health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, al- 
though these are not set down as 
rigid necessities. 

The qualifications have been kept 
very broad, so that anyone doing 
outside work in these fields or any 
level of teaching should be eligible. 


GULICK AWARD COMMITTEE 

Central: Elizabeth Halsey, 2142 S. High 
St., Denver, Colo. 

Eastern: Grace Jones, Public Schools, Sum- 
mit, N. J., Chairman. 

Midwest: August Pritzlaff, Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Northwest: Glen Galligan, 
State College, Pullman. 


Washington 


Southern: Jackson R. Sherman, University 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

Southwest: Bernice Moss, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 


HONOR AWARD 

Honor Award Fellows of the As- 
sociation are elected by a committee 
of the AAHPER and are recognized 
with a Certificate of Honor. The 
persons selected must be carefully 
chosen, since the reputation of the 
Association and of the profession de- 
pends on the worthiness of these 
Honor Award Feliows. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATES 

In considering candidates for the 
Honor Awards, it must be under- 
stood that not all candidates can be 
expected to meet all the criteria set 
forth in the operating code, but the 
following will serve as a guide in 
their selection. All information con- 
cerning a nominee will be consid- 
ered by the committee. 

(1) The candidate must be a 
member of the AAHPER (former 
members who have retired from pro- 
fessional work excepted). 

(2) The candidate should be at 
least 40 years of age. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


(3) Preparation: at least Mas- 
ter’s degree or equivalent in study. 

(4) Experience: At least 10 years’ 
experience as teacher, supervisor, di- 
rector, or combination of same in 
field of physical education, health 
education, or recreation. 

(5) Service: Contribution should 
have been rendered (a) primarily 
through the Association and be in 
the nature of plus service, or (b) 
through distinctive leadership of a 
pioneer type, or (c) meritorious 
service to our profession through al- 
lied fields of science and education. 

(6) Fine moral character. 

(7) In addition to the above, the 
candidate must qualify in at least 
five (5) of the following as evidence 
of leadership. 

(a) An elected office holder in 
the National Association (including 
Vice-Presidents of 
Members-at-Large ). 

(b) President of a District Asso- 
ciation. 


Divisions and 


(c) Chairman of a Section in the 
National or District Association. 

(d) President of College Physical 
Education Association. 

(e) President of 
ciation for Physical 
College Women. 

(f) President of a State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


National Asso- 
Education of 


(g) Chairman of a Committee of 
the AAHPER (not booklet 

(h) Committee work over a peri- 
od of three or more years with local, 
district, or national organization 
either in the AAHPER, promoting 
AAHPER, or affiliated with it. 

(i) Twenty or more addresses be- 
fore educational groups, at conven- 
tions, assemblies, luncheon meetings, 
radio presentations, and such other 
meetings held in the interest and 
promotion of physical education, 
health education, and recreation. 

(j) Articles for handbooks, news- 
papers, magazines not covered below. 

(k) Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession 

(1) Author or co-author of one 
or more books on physical education, 
health education, or recreation 

(m) Author of five or more arti- 


cles accepted and published by maga- 


zines of national scope or brought 
out in monograph form. 

(n) An outstanding, original con 
tribution to the profession which has 
affected its philosophy or practices, 
not included in the above 


HONOR AWARD COMMITTEE 


Central Germaine Guiot, lowa State 


Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Eastern: Minnie Lynn, University of Pitts 


burgh, Pa., Chairman 


Midwest: Charles C. Cowell, Purdue Uni 
versity, Lafayette, Ind 

Northwest: Eva M. Seen, Oregon tate 
College, Corvallis 


Southern: Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana State 
College, Baton Rouge 

Southwest: Elwood C. Davis, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 


ANDERSON AWARD 


The Wiiliam G. Anderson Service 
Award honors the founder of the 
AAHPER by in turn honoring each 
year those persons who best exem 
plify Dr. Anderson’s philosophy of 
service to his profession and to man 
kind. It is intended to honor persons 
outside the membership and organi 
zation pattern encompassed by the 
AAHPER who have contributed sig 
nificantly to the fields of health edu 
cation, physical education, or recrea 
tion. Contributions may have been 
through such allied fielda a 


science, or education. 


8s medicine, 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATES 
(1) The candidate 
least 40 years of age 


hould be at 
(2) The candidate shall be one of 
high moral character whose contribu 
tions have most fully expressed the 
spirit of service which this award 
represent 


(3) Contributions made by an in- 


dividual should be of such signifi 


cance that they are recognized by 


the entire profession. 


ANDERSON AWARD COMMITTEE 


Central; Louis F. Keller, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Chairman 

Eastern: Margaret Brown, Panzer College, 
East Orange, N. J 

Midwest: Gladys Ferguson, High chool, 
Kalamazoo, Mich 

Northwest: Kobert Oswald, University of 
Montana, Mi yula 

Southern: A. A. Buschman, Public Schools, 
Dallas 

Southwest Tillman Hall University of 
Southern California, Loe Angele 7 
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S A MEMBER of AAHPER, 
your professional organization, 


you want to take advantage of all the 
opportunities the Association offers 
you. Do you know what AAHPER 
means to you in your chosen career? 
Do you know what membership offers 
you and how you can grow profession- 
ally by taking an active part in As- 
sociation affairs? Do you realize the 
advantages of belonging to a group 
of more than 20,000 interested in 
promoting your profession? 

Let's look at AAHPER'’s record for 
its fiscal year 1954-55. Here are just 
a few highlights of the many publi- 
cations, meetings, projects, services, 
and other activities of the Associa- 
tion for the past year. 


YOUR JOURNAL 

As the official publication of the 
Association, your professional maga- 
zine goes to every member. Subscrip- 
tion to the JOURNAL is part of your 
membership dues. A periodical Com- 
mittee and an Editorial Hoard, all 
members of the AAHPER, assist the 
Editorial Staff in planning and pub- 
lishing the JOURNAL. 


Did you know that during 1954-55 


YOUR JOURNAL 


e Carried 147 articles in health edu- 
cation, physical education, recreation 
and general interest 

e Kept members up to date on books, 

Association affairs, audio-visual ma- 

terials, new games, new products, 

sports for girls and women, dance, 
student major clubs, and recreational 
therapy, as well as publishing news 
and questions for class discussion of 

JOURNAL articles. 

Handled over 260 articles submitted 

for publication by members and non 

member 

e Printed and distributed 216,000 
copies. For this current issue, 26,000 
copies 


tased its year’s content on opinions 
and suggestions from Reader’s Sur- 
veys among the members of 
AAHPER 

e Offered a new binder to members at 
a cost price, 


YOUR RESEARCH QUARTERLY 

In addition to the JOURNAL, profes- 
sional members receive the Research 
Quarterly. A medium for publication 
of research in the three areas, this 
periodical is now in its 27th year of 
publication. The Research Council, 
Committee on Research Quarterly 
Problems, and a Board of Associate 
Editors, all members of the Associa- 
tion, guide the Editor. 


Did you know that during 1954-55 

YOUR RESEARCH QUARTERLY 

e Carried 49 research reports in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation, as well as abstracts of 
many others. 

e Printed and distributed 18,000 copies 

of its four 128-page issues. 

Offered a new binder to members at 

a cost price. 


CONFERENCES 

Every year, important meetings on 
professional problems are sponsored 
and cosponsored by your Association. 
You are represented by delegates 
from the membership, national staff, 
and Association officers. Reports of 
all conferences are published and 
made available to members. 


Did you know that during 1954-55 

AAHPER HELD 

e A National Conference on Physical 
Education for College Men and 
Women, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Association for Physical Edu- 
cation of College Women and the 
College Physical Education Associa- 
tion (October 1954). 

e A National Conference on the Health 
Education Minor Program and De- 
sirable Health Emphases in the 
Physical Education Major Program 
(January 1955). 

e A Conference for State Association 
Presidents-elect (June 1955), first of 
its kind. 


CONVENTIONS 

Now on a biennial schedule, the 
Association’s National Convention 
was not held during 1955. The last 
National Convention was held in New 
York in Apri] 1954 and the next will 
take nlace in Chicago at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, March 24-30, 1956. 
Members receive special registration 


rates and may attend meetings, listen 
to panel discussions, see demonstra- 
tions, visit exhibits of equipment and 
supplies, and have plenty of good 
fellowship in social events. The As- 
sociation’s Board of Directors, recog- 
nizing the value of the National Con- 
vention, has recommended return to 

an annual schedule in 1958. 

Did you know that during 1954-55 

CONVENTIONS 

@ Were also held by six District As- 
sociations of AAHPER. 

e Were held by 49 State Associations 
of AAHPER (one or more each). 

e Were attended by more than 15,000 
members of the Association and its 
structure, 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEXTBOOK 
Uniqie in the history of the Asso- 

ciation, which dates back to 1885, is 

the publication of a textbook in phy- 
sical education for high school stu- 


What You Should Know 


YOUR ASSO 


by CARL A. TROES 


Executive Secretory-Treasurer 


dents. The work of over 100 special! 
ists, the book is designed for reading 
by 8th to 12th graders. Eleven na 
tional organizations in addition to 
AAHPER had a share in its produc 
tion, which took three years. Called 
Physical Education for High School 
Students, the book is being welcomed 
as a pioneer text. See the September 
JOURNAL, pages 8-9; also, a sample 
chapter, February JOURNAL, pp. 8-11. 
Did you know that this 1954-55 BOOK 


e Sold out its first 10,000 copies 
four months. 


e Has 416 pages, is clothbound, has a 
four-color cover, and is profusely 


illustrated. 


youngsters to lose interest. 


e Has a teacher’s guide with sugges 
tions for use of the book and lists of 


materials. 


bers on request (see page 65). 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FILM 


A 30-minute color film on physica! 
education for elementary and secon 
dary school students has been com 
pleted and is now ready for distribu- 
tion. The film, entitled, “They Grow 
Up So Fast’, was paid for by the 
Athletic Institute, which furnished 
one-half the necessary amount, and 
by contributions from more than 60 
professional organizations, including 
state and district associations of 
AAHPER. More about the film wil! 
appear in the November JOURNAL in 


a special article. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROJECT 


During 1954-55, a new Association 
project was initiated. Julian Smith, 
Michigan State University, will be 


in 


Contains chapters on all the high 
school activities, giving essentials but 
avoiding details that would cause 


Is available for examination by mem 


Di 
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AAHPER INCOME 
Publications 
Membership 
Advertising in 
the JOURNAL 
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now About 


SOCIATION 


in 1954-55 


TROESTER, JR. 


Treasurer of AAHPER 


Director of the Outdoor Education 
Project and Marie Coyle, also of 
Michigan State, will be his assistant. 
Complete information on this project 
will appear in November JOURNAL. 


MEN’S ATHLETICS DIVISION 

In addition to Health Education, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and 
General Divisions, a Men’s Athletics 
Division was tentatively added dur- 
ing 1954-55, by approval of the Board 
of Directors. It will plan a program 
for the Chicago Convention. Howard 
A. Hobson, Yale University, is Vice- 
President of the Division. 
of the new division are: Fall Sports, 
Winter Sports, Spring Sports, Intra- 
murals, Sports Officidting, Athletics 
Administration, Athletic Training. 


Sections 


NEW SECTIONS 

Tentative addition of a section on 
Church Recreation to the Recreation 
Division and three sections—School 
Lunch, School Nursing, and Dental 
Health Education—to the Health 
Education Division, was also ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. 
These sections will also plan pro- 
grams for the Chicago Convention. 


BOARD OF CONSULTANTS 

A Board of Consultants on Com- 
mercial Relations has been appointed. 
The 24 members of this Board will 
work with Ames Castle, AAHPER 
sports and industrial relations execu- 
tive. Professional people who are 
members of the Association, they will 
interpret to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors the present and potential 
market in equipment and supplies. 


AAHPER EXPENDITURES 


Services to Members 0°. 


Printing, publicetions 


Printing, JOURNAL and 


QUARTERLY 3, 
supplies 35% 
'ravel 29% 
Savings 810% 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


COUNCIL ON EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 

At the New York Convention in 
April 1954, a Council on Equipment 
and Supplies was formed to operate 
within the General Division—an offi- 
the manufac- 
turers, distributors, and buyers and 
consumers of materials in the areas 
of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation to work co-opera- 
tiveiy on problems of mutual concern. 
Groups of the Council are Physical 
Activities and Outing Activities, un- 
der chairmanship of professional peo- 
ple in AAHPER. Articles about the 
new Council appeared in the Jour- 


cial structure to allow 


NAL, September 1954, page 9, and 
February 1954, page 7. 
MEMBERSHIP 


Association membership is steadily 
climbing, and is now well over 20,000. 
In 1945, members of AAHPER num- 
bered slightly over 10,000 persons. 
Membership Directors for AAHPER 
are actively promoting membership 
and deserve much credit for recent 
increases page 37 Student 
Major Clubs,  artered by AAHPER, 
have reached ai: all-time high 


PUBLICATIONS 

The Association’s publication list 
exceeds 70 publications, and more are 
being added all the time. These are 
produced by AAHPER members and 
are sold to members at the lowest 
Publica 
tions list is available to members on 
AAHPER 


Director in each state has all publica 


(see 


possible price to cover costs 


request. An Publications 


tions available for display (page 43 

Did you know that during 1954 

AAHPER PUBLISHED 

e Physical Education for 
Studentsa 

Proceedings of the 
vention 

- Re search Underu ay and Research 

Needed in Health Education, Physical 

Education, and Recreation 

Selected Volleyball Articles, of the 

Sports Articles Reprint Series of Na 

tional Section for Girls and Women’s 

Sports 


High School 


New York Con 


e Revisions of official women’s 
guides of NSGWS—Archery-Riding; 
Bowling-F encing-Gol ; Jasketball; 
Field Hocke y-Lacrosse » Soccer Spe ed 
ball; Softball-Track and Field; Ten 
nis-Badminton 

@ Volume III of Materials for Teaching 

Dance——Selected Visual Aids 

Basketball Filmstrips (set of 6) 

© Professional Contributiona No. 8% of 
the American Academy of Physical 
Education. 


sports 


. Report of the Washington Confe 
once on PI ysical Education for ¢ 
lege Men and Womer 

@ Report of the National Co rence 
on the Undergraduate Health Educa 
tion Minor Program and Desirable 
Health Emphases for the Physical 


Education Major Program 

@ Proceedings of the College Physical 
Education Association Annual Meet 
ing. 


SERVICES 

Every member should be aware ot 
the many services offered by the As 
sociation. These include correspond 
sent in by members 
within the As 
sociation and the National Education 
AAHPER 


representation at 


ence on problem 


co-operative project 
Association, of which the 
is a Department, 


meetings, and a Placement Informa 
tion Service 
Did you know that during 1954 > the 


HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 


e Handled more than 150,000 piece 
of mail on matters of professional 
concern 

e Guided many visitors from all over 


the world 


e Maintained a Placement Information 
Service which handled hundreds of 
inquirt 

e Carried on active lia n with ll 40 
State Association ind the ix Di 


trict Association 

e (o-operated with the 
departments and division Americal 
Association of School Administrators 
Association for Higher Edu 


following NEA 


Elementary School Prine} Inter 
national Council for Exceptional Chil 
dret National Association of 

ondary School Principal National 
School Public Relatior \ clatior 

Rural Edueation and the NEA Re 

earch Division 

e Represented the A ciation att 
tate and district association meet 


ings and scores of meetings of a 


organization 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
For the period June }, 1954 to Ma 
31, 1955, the total income of the As 


was $253,683.14 


sociation 
of A 


tions, 42.3 per 


SOuUTCEe 


Publ CHa 


Members} ip, 


ssociation Income are 
cent 


38.9 per cent; Advertising in th 
JOURNAL, 18.4 per cent, and Miscel 
laneous, 0.4 per cent. The Associa 


tion apportions its expenditures a 
Member: 12.0 


pecial publica 


follows: Services to 


per cent; Printing, 


tions, 33.3 per cent; Printing, Jour 


NAL and QUARTERLY, 17.3 per cent 
Supplies, 3.5 per cent; Travel, 2.9 pe: 
cent; Savings, 1.0 per cent. Accumu 


lated savings total $27,952.50 


(Concluded on page 48) 


State Directors 


and Recreation 


of Health, Physical Education, 


Your State Director is on our professional team 


Alabama: Jessie G. Mehling, supervisor, 
health and physical education, State 
Dept. of Education, Montgomery 4. 

Arizona: John D. Riggs, Phoenix College, 
1202 W. Thomas Rd., Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Jeff Farris, director, health 
and physical education, State Teach- 
ers College, Conway. 

California: Carson Conrad, chief, health, 
physical education, and recreation, 
State Dept. of Educativ.u, Sacra- 
mento 14 

Colorado: Marguerite Juchem, supervisor 
of secondary education, State Dept. of 
Education, Denver 2. 

Connecticut; Ruth V. Byler, consultant, 
health and physical education, State 
Dept. of Education, Hartford 7. 

Delaware: George W. Ayars, director, 
health and physical education, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover. 

District of Columbia: Birch Bayh, director, 
health, physical education and safety, 
West School, Washington, D,. C. 

Florida Zollie Maynard, director of 
health, physical education, and recre- 
ation, State Dept. of Education, Tal- 
lahassee 

Georgia: James M. Gooden, co-ordinator 
of health education, State Dept. of 
Education, Atlanta. 

Guam: Harry Ziegler, physical educa- 
tio 1 specialist, Government of Guam, 
Monguang, Marianas Islands. 

Howoii; Alvin K. Chang, director, phy- 
sical education and athletics, Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Honolulu 

idaho: None, 

illinois: George P. Mathis, assistant to 
the superintendent, health, physical 
education and safety, 401 Centennial 
Bldg., Springfield. 

Indiana; Robert Yoho, director of health 
and physical education, 1330 W. 
Michigan St., Indianapolis 7. 

towa: Leonard C, Murray, director, Di- 
vision of Public Health Education, 
State Dept. of Health, Des Moines. 


Kansas: May Hare, health education co- 
ordinator, 1115 High St., Topeka, 

Kentucky: Eugene B. Whalin, director of 
health and physical education, State 
Dept. of Education, Frankfort. 

Lovisiana: Howard W. Kidd, supervisor 
of health and physical education, 
State Dept. of Education, Baton 
Rouge. 

Maine: Howard G. Richardson, director, 
physical education, health and recre- 
ation, State Dept. of Education, 
Augusta. 

Maryland: Herbert R, Steiner, supervisor 
of physical education, State Dept. of 
Education, 2 W. Redwood St., Balti- 
more 1, 

Massachusetts: Ralph H. Colson, supervi- 
sor of physical education, State Dept. 
of Education, Boston 26. 

Michigan: Edwin G. Rice, consultant of 
physical education, health, recreation 
and outdoor education, 400 Baunch 
Bldg., Lansing 23. 

Minnesota: Joe G. Neal, supervisor in 
health, physical education, recreation 
and safety, State Dept. of Education, 
St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi: D. R. Patterson, co-ordinator, 
health and physical education, State 
Dept. of Education, Jackson. 

Missouri: Oral W, Spurgeon. director of 
secondary education, Jefferson Bldg., 
Jefferson City. 

Montana; Harold Haywood, State Dept. 
of Education, Helena. 

Nebraska: Vernon E. Hungate, supervi- 
sor, School-Community Health Pro- 
gram, Capitol Bldg., Lincoln 8. 

Nevada: None. 

New Hampshire: Jack F. George, director 
of physical education, State Dept. of 
Education, Concord. 

New Jersey: Everett L. Hebel, assistant 
in physical education, 175 W. State 
St., Trenton 8. 


New Mexico: Dorothy Cline, director, 
health and physical education, State 
Dept. of Education, Sante Fe. 

New York: George Grover, director, divi- 
sion of health and physical education, 
State Education Dept., Albany. 

North Carolina: Charles E, Spencer, co- 
director, school health co-ordinating 
service, State Depts. of Health and 
Education, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: Richard K. Klein, director, 
secondary education, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Bismarck. 

Ohio: Paul E. Landis, supervisor, health, 
physical education, recreation, and 
safety, State Dept. of Education, 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Henry A. Vaughn, director of 
health, safety, and physical education, 
State Dept. of Education, Oklahoma 
City. 

Oregon: George Sirnio, director, health 
and physical education, State Dept. 
of Education, Salem. 

Panama: G. C. Lockbridge, director, phy- 
sical education and recreation, State 
Dept. of Education, Canal Zone. 

Pennsylvania: Elmer B. Cottrell, chief, 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 

Rhode island: Charles B. Lewis, M.D., con- 
sultant, health and physical educa- 
tion, 329 Wayland Ave., Providence 6. 

South Carolina: Fred T. Brown, super- 
visor of physical education, State 
Dept. of Education, Columbia. 

South Dakota: F. R. Wanek, high school 
supervisor, Office of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pierre. 

Tennessee: Charles Kerr, acting director, 
Division of Health Education, 215 
War Memorial Bldg., Nashville 3. 

Texas: Lewis Spears, consultant in safety 
education, State Dept. of Education, 
Austin 21. 

Utah: Vaughn L. Hall, director, health, 
physical education, and recreation, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, Salt 
Lake City 1. 

Vermont: Raymond B, Magwire, director, 
division of health and physical edu- 
cation, State Department of Educa- 
tion, State Office Bldg., Montpelier. 

Virginia: Harold K. Jack, . supervisor, 
health and physical education, safety 
and recreation, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Richmond 16. 

Washington: Marjorie Eastabrooks, su- 
pervisor, health and physical educa- 
tion, State Office of Public Instruc- 
tion, Olympia. 

West Virginia: Ray O. Duncan, dean, 
School of Physical Education and 
Athletics, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. 

Wisconsin: Orlo W. Miller, co-ordinator 
of health, physical education and rec- 
reation, State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison, 

Wyoming: None. * 
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These AAHPER Publications Directors have bee “ay 
AAH PER pointed by Association President Ruth Abernathy. They 


are persons active in our national and state associat 


~4 . and were recommended by their state presidents Each has 
{| Ica 10 ns an exhibit of AAHPER publications for display at appro 


priate meetings. They are serving their national associ- 


ation and profession by bringing these publications to the 
attention of people in their states. 


per 


Alabama Arizona Arkansas Calif. (N Calif. ‘$ Colorado Delaware D.C 
C. P. Newdome Viola Ramsey Francis Stroup Frances Todd Deane Richardson Dorothy Humust Maryann Walts Floret AVOY 
Mobile Co. Pu. Sch Stevenson Sch Southern St. Col. Unified Sch. Dist ur U. of Denver U. of Delaware 6 t, NW 
Phoenix San Francisco 


| 


Florida Georgia Idaho Ilinois Indiana Kansas Kentucky 
Miller K. Adama Mary Ella Soule Shirley C. Kroeger Esther French George P. Fark Kather Geyer 
{ Tampa U ; 


of Ga. Col, of Idah« ISNI Indiana 


irving 


Maine Massachusetts Michigan Minnesota Mississippi 
Amy Thompson Helene D. Breivogel Thelma Ruth Schellberg Kdith Gentry Mirian Ma 
5 College PI ewton PS Mich rC, Mankat | f Mia f Kans. Cit Mont 
Waterville 
4 
Nevada New Hampshire New Jersey New Mexico Oklahoma Pennsylvania Rhode Island 
G. A. Broten Keith Bickford Russell W. Neide Joseph Dickson P. C. Becht Emma W. Plu t th Boy! 
U. of Nev Portamouth Jr. High BerkeleyTerr. Sct Eastern N Edu Central ST¢ Rt t Hig 


South Carolina South Dakota Tennessee Utah Vermont Virginia Washington West Virginia Wyoming 
Arthur Fourier Myrtle Spance Lucile La Salle Eligabeth Chalistrom Edith V. Ewald la 4 ‘ ) f j pie 
Augustana Col Peabody Col H. Mann Jr. Hig! Castleton TC dept. of lu Wast 45 Morga t 
Salt Lake ty ( { bd Kingwood 
Not pictured: Connecticut, Lloyd Barrow, New Haven STC; Loulslana, Howard Kidd, Durham; North Dakota, Betty Gates, Jamestown ( Oregon, Car! Anderson, Oreg t 
Dept. of Edue., Baton Rouge; Maryland, Elien Harvey, U. of Md.; New York, Marion N Col.; Texas, H. Steven Brown, So. Methodist U.; Wisconsin, John BE. Ander \ 
Stowell, 231 Forest Hill Dr., Syracuse; North Carolina, Modena Lewis, Box 6178 ( ta 
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1955-56 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Chairman Carl L. Nordly, University 
of California, ley ("56) 
Glenn Arnett, San Diego County 
Schools, San Diego, Calif. ('56) 
Jack F. George, State Dept, of Educa- 
tion, Coneord, N. H. (56) 

Delia Hussey, Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Henry Shenk, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence ('56) 

Mary Ella Soule, University of Georgia, 
Athens ('56) 

Agnes Stoodley, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Affiliated Organizations 

Chairman Anne Finlayson, Public 
Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. (’58) 

Nora Hall, Tacoma-Pierece County 
Health Dept., Puyallup, Wash. (’56) 

tichard Jamerson, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill (’57) 

Ross Merrick, Southern Illinois Univer- 
ity, Carbondale 

Lynn Rodney, National Recreation As- 
ociation, Los Angeles ('56) 

Marshall Turner, Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity, Baltimore, Md. ('57) 

Karle F. Zeigler, University of Western 
Ontario, London, Canada ('56) 


Anderson Award 

Chairman: Louis F, Keller, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis ('57) 

Margaret Brown, Panzer College, East 
Orange, N. J. ('56) 

A. A. Busehman, Publie Schools, Dallas, 
Texas (58) 

Gladys Ferguson, Kalamazoo High 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. (’57) 

Tillman Hall, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles ('56) 

Robert Oswald, University of Montana, 
Missoula ("DR) 


Audio-Visual Materials 

Chairman; Lloyd Messersmith, South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas ('57) 

David Bartelma, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder ('56) 

Douglas Evans, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. ('56) 


ag 


Association Committees 


Even though you may not be serving on one of these committees, you bene- 


fit from their work. Committee chairmen would welcome suggestions and com- 


ments from AAHPER members. To those of you who are committee members 


for 1955-56, the Association expresses its appreciation of your time and atten- 


tion to professional service and recognizes your outstanding contribution. 


Thomas Godfrey, Public Schools, Louis- 
ville, Ky. ("58) 

Arthur Hawks, County Schools, 808 N. 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. (58) 

Dale Hoskin, Public Schools, Long 
Beach, Calif. (’57) 

Robert Kalchthaler, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (’57) 

Ruth Palmer, supervisor of physical 
education, Kenosha, Wis. (’56) 

Margaret Poley, University of Oregon, 
Eugene (’56) 

William Rosenthal, Christopher Colum- 
bus High School, New York City (’57) 

Paul Smith, University of Washington, 
Seattle (’58) 

Aaron Spitzer, T. B. Institute of Chi- 
cago and Cook County, 1412 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago (’58) 


Constitution 

Chairman; C. J. Alderson, University 
of Texas, Austin (Parliamentarian) 

P, C. Bechtel, State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Columbus, Ohio (’57) 

Margaret Bourne, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Hl. (’56) 

Ruth Byler, State Dept. of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. (’56) 

Wincie Ann Carruth, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville (’58) 

Julius E. Kuhnert, Board of Education, 
257 - 4th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (’58) 

John R, LeFevre, Southern Illinois Uni 
versity, Carbondale 
Margaret Morris, Eastern Oregon Col- 
lege of Education, La Grande (’58) 
Ronald G. Thomson, Arizona State Col- 
lewe, Tempe ('57) 

Carl Wear, University of Nebraska, 
Lineoln (’57) 

Facilities 

Chairman: Zollie Maynard, State Dept. 
of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. (’57) 

Consultant: Charles Heilman, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa 

George Farkas, Board of Education, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (’56) 

James W. Grimm, Public Schools, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio ('56) 

Eldon Jenne, Public Schools, Portland, 
Oregon (’58) 

Katherine Ley, University of Colorado, 
Boulder (’58) 

H. J. MeCormick, Sacramento State 
Collewe, Sacramento, Calif. ('56) 
Caswell Miles, State Dept. of Educa- 

tion, Albany, N. Y. (’57) 


Guy W. Nesom, Northwest State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, La. (’56) 

Benjamin L. Stackowski, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Philadelphia 3, Pa. (’58) 

Roy Smith, Public Schools, Lewiston, 
Idaho (’57) 

Glen Worthington, Senior High School, 
Logan, Utah (’57) 


Finance 

Chairman: Edwina Jones, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio (56) 

Clifford Brownell, Columbia University, 
New York City (’59) 

Leon G. Kranz, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago (’57) 

Thomas E. McDonough, Box 608, Emory 
University, Georgia 

Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, 
3845 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. (’60) 


Gulick Award 

Chairman: Grace Jones, Public Schools, 
Summit, N. J. (56) 

Glen Galligan, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman ('56) 

Elizabeth Halsey, 2142 S. High St., 
Denver, Colo, (’58) 

Pernice Moss, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City (’57) 

August Pritzlaff, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Ill. (’57) 

Jackson R. Sharman, University of Ala 
bama, Tuscaloosa (’58) 


Honor Awards 

Chairman: Minnie Lynn, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (’56) 

C. C. Cowell, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. (’57) 

Elwood C. Davis, University of South 
ern California, Los Angeles (’56) 

Germaine Guiot, lowa State College, 
Ames (’58) 

Joy Kistler, Louisiana State College, 
Baton Rouge (’58) 

Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis (’57) 


Legislative 

Chairman: Jack F. George, State Dept. 
of Education, Concord, N. H. ('56) 

Arthur Broten, University of Nevada, 
Reno (’57) 

Ruth V. Byler, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. ('58) 

Taylor Dodson, State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. 

Dorothy Frane, 155 Morgantown St., 
Kingwood, W. Va. ('56) 
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Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth Branch, 
University of Minnesota ('57) 

Howard Leibee, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor ('57) 

Zollie Maynard, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, Fla. (’56) 

Frances McGill, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque (°58) 

Leo Nicholson, Central Washington Col 
lege of Education, Ellensburg (°57) 
Joseph M. Pease, Utah State Agricul- 

tural College, Logan (’58) 
Gerry L. Quirk, State Dept. of Educa 
tion, Richmond, Va. 


Local, State, and District Associations 

Helen Corrubia, Public 
Schools, Tulsa, Okla. (’56) 

Frank E. Adams, High School, Tecum 
seh, Nebr. 

John L. Barringer, Senior High School, 
Tueson, Ariz, 

Gertrude Eppler, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling 
(DR) 

Ethel Kloberg, Public Schools, Baldwin, 
N. ('56) 

Rudolph Memmel, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (’57) 

Margaret Powell, Sam Houston College, 
Huntsville, Texas (’57) 

William Rhoda, University of Oregon, 
Eugene (’58) 

Howard Richardson, State Dept. of 
Education, Augusta, Maine (’57) 

Myrtle Spande, Augustana 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (’58) 

Agnes Stoodley, Montana State Univer 
sity, Missoula (’56) 


Chairman: 


Green, Ohio 


College, 


Necrology 

Chairman: Hiawatha Crosslin, South 
west Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos (’56) 

Dudley Ashton, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln (’58) 

Gertrude Baker, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis (’57) 

Paul Cieurzo, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Kingston (’56) 

Lula Dilworth, Dept. of Education, 
Trenton, N. J. (’57) 

Margaret Duncan, McMurray College, 
Jacksonville, (’58) 

Pauline Fuller, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan (’58) 

Barbara Holland, Public Schools, Dear- 
born, Mich. (’56) 

Maude Knapp, Stanford 
Stanford, Calif. (’57) 

Clair Langton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 

Jack Leighton, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney ('58) 
H. H. Walker, University of Tennessee, 

Knoxville 


University, 


Periodical 

Chairmay Dudley Ashton, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln ('56) 

Mary K. Beyrer, Madison College, Har- 
risonbury, Va. (’58) 

Maura Conlisk, State Dept. of Educa 
tion, Springfield, Il. 
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Edith DeBonis, State Teachers College, 
New Haven, Conn. ('57) 

Hazel Dettman, Board of Education, 
Fargo, N. Dak, 

Charles F. Hertler, Montana State Uni 
versity, Missoula ('56) 


Mildred Adams Lucey, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 
("56) 


Wesley K. Ruff, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 

Arthur Weston, Rice Institute, Hous 
ton, Texas (’57) 


Permanent Historical Records 

and Exhibits 

Chairman: John Van Why, University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion ('56) 

Ruth Atwell, George Washington Uni 
versity, Washington, D. C. ('56) 

P. C. Bechtel, State Dept. of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio ('58) 

Jo Anne Blair, Public Schools, Helena 
Mont. (’57) 

Douglas Evans, Public 
Falls, S. Dak. (’58) 

Paul Hunsicker, University of 
gan, Ann Arbor (’58) 

Sam W. Jones, City Schools, Knoxville 
Tenn. 

Ray Magwire, 


Sch ols, 


Michi 


State Division of Health, 

Physical Education and Recreation, 

Montpelier, Vt. ('57) 

McGill, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque (’57) 

John Nixon, Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, Calif. (’57) 

Harold Schreiner, Jenkins Junior High 
School, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Roy Smith, Publie Schools, Lewiston, 
Idaho (’58) 


Frances 


Resolutions 

Chairman: Edward B. Johns, Univer 
sity of California, Los Angeles ('56) 

Jean C. Boyles, Boise Junior College, 
Boise, Idaho (’57) 

Marion Broer, University of Washing 
ton, Seattle 
Forrest Clark, Parkersburg High 
School, Parkersburg, W. Va. (’58) 
Edwin Elbel, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence ('58) 

Marion Hanby, State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Del. (’56) 

Ellen Kelly, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman ('57) 
Kozak, Board of 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Margaret MeCall, 
Montevallo ('56) 
jen Miller, University of California 
Los Angeles (’57) 

Albert Rosenthal, Jordan Mott Hig! 
School, New York City (56) 

Randall Watkins, University of Wyom 
ing, Laramie ('57) 

Vocational Guidance 


Chairman 


George Education, 


Alabama College, 


Richard Tiernan, Public 
Schools, Richmond, Ind, 

Catherine Allen, New York University, 
New York City ('57) 

John 


Bloomington, Ind. (’57) 


srogneaux, 1817 E Second St.. 


Fred T. Brown, State Dept. of Educa 
tion, Columbia, C. 

Charles Bucher, New York University 
New York City ('56) 

Ruth E. Campbell, University of Wyom 
ing, Laramie ('56) 

John M. Cooper, University of South 
ern California, Los Angeles ('58) 

Archie Dodd State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pa. (°57) 

Mercedes Gugi berg, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque 

Eugene Hansen, Public School 
Junction, Colo, (’58) 

Chester Palmer, University of t} 
ern California, Los Angeles (58) 

Clyde Park Public School Idaho 
Falls, Idaho ('56) 

Yearbook Policies 

Chairman: Golden Romney, Univer 
of Washingtor eattle (56) 

Helen Coleman State Dept. of Educa 
tion, Montpelier, Vt. (’58) 

Frances Cumbee, University of W or 
in, Madison ('5R) 

Wilma Gimmestad, Midland ¢ ewe 
nt, Nebr, ('56) 

Ruth Russell, | versity of N | 
Reno 

Angeline Watkins, M issipy outhern 
Universit Hattiesburg i) 

CONTINUING COMMITTEE 

Yearbook Preparation 

Chairman: Fred \ Hein, AMA 
Dearborn, Chicago 

Marie A. Hinrichs, M.D., Board of Edi 
cation, Chicage 

Joe G. Neal, State Dept f Kduecatior 
St, Paul 1, Mint 

Perry J. Sandell, American Dental 
Association, 222 E. Superior St 
Chicago 

Warren H. Southworth, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

Robert Yoho, State Board of Health 


Indianapolis, Ind 


PRESiIDENT’S COMMITTEES 


Advisory Committee on the 
Functional Application of Physical 
Fitness Testing 

Moreho 


Chairman Laurence 


University of California, Li 
gel 

i. Harrison Clarke, University of ¢ 
yon, Eugene 

Alfred Hubbard, Universit f ill 
| roana 

James Humphre Universit fM 
land, ¢ Park 
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Committee on AAHPER’s Role in 
Therapy, Therapeutics, and 
Adapted Physical Education 


Chairman: Eleanor Metheny, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Arthur S. Daniels, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 

Martin W. Meyer, VA Hospital, Mon- 
trose, N. Y. 

Cecil Morgan, Springfield 
Springfield, Mass. 

W. Hal Orion, 1551 - 18th Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Josephine Rathbone, M.D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

John Sellwood, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Katherine Wells, University of Colo 
rado, Boulder. 


College, 


Committee on Competition for 
Children of Elementary School Age 


Chairman: James Humphrey, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park. 

Creighton Hale, Little League Baseball, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Barbara Hawkins, 2045 Bradley Place, 
Chicago. 

Delia Hussey, 467 W. Hancock, Detroit, 
Mich, 

Frances Kidd, 807 N.E. Broadway, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Marjorie Latchaw, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Elsa Schneider, U, S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C, 

Elvera Skubic, Santa Barbara College, 
University of California, Goleta. 

George Sirnio, State Dept. of Publie In- 
struction, Salem, Ore. 

Harry Thompson, Public Schools, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

Ned Warren, County Publie Schools, 
1426 N. Quincey St., Arlington, Va. 
Thomas Yukie, Director of Recreation, 

Levittown, N. Y 


Committee on Convention Location 

Chairman: Pattrie Ruth O'Keefe, Pub- 
lie Schools, 3845 MeGee St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Volna M. Curry, Adult Education As- 
sociation, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 

August H. Pritzlaff, Board of Educa 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Mazie V. Scanlan, Public Schools, 1800 
Pacific Ave., Atlantic City, N, J. 

Carroll H. Smith, P. O. Box 253, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Solon B. Sudduth, George Peabody 

College, Nashville, Tenn, 


Committee on Professional Directions 

Chairman: Seward C. Staley, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Rosalind Cassidy, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


Arthur Daniels, Ohio State University, 


Columbus. 
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Elizabeth Halsey, 2142 S. High S&t., 
Denver, Colo. 

George Hjelte, Dept. of Recreation and 
Parks, 305 City Hall, Los Angeles. 

Glenn W. Howard, Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Hilda Clute Kozman, 15 Solelo Ave., 
Piedmont, Calif. 

Jay B. Nash, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah. 

Dorothy B. Nyswander, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Harry Scott, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

Agnes Wayman, Crescent Drive, 
Brielle, N. J. 

Jesse Feiring Williams, Box 656, Car- 
mel, Calif. 


Committee on Professional Ethics 

Chairman: David K. Brace, University 
of Texas, Austin. 

Rosalind Cassidy, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

A. A, Esslinger, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

Ruth Evans, Springfield 
Springfield, Mass. 

Julian Smith, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


College, 


Committee on Professional, Semi- 

Professional, and Activity or 

Recreation Clubs 

Chairman: Ben W. Miller, University 
of California, Los Angeles, 
Leonore K. Alway, Cortland State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 
Josephine Christaldi, Public Schools, 
Parkway at 2list St., Philadelphia. 
Clyde E. Cole, State Education Dept., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Beulah Harriss, Box 5206, N. T. Sta- 
tion, Denton, Texas. 

C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 

Frances A. Mays, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Va. 

Mary Jean Mulvaney, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Russell W. Neide, Berkeley Terrace 
School, Grove St., Irvington, N. J. 

N. P. Neilson, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

Geraldine Rennert, 11 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, 

Ruth Schellberg, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minn. 

R. R. Schreiber, Phi Epsilon Kappa, 
8747 N. Linwood Ave., Indianapolis. 


Committee on Redistricting 

Chairman: Caroline Sinclair, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Elizabeth Autrey, Stetson University, 
DeLand, Fla. 

Hester Beth Bland, State Board of 
Health, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edwin R. Elbel, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


Marion Purbeck, Board of Education, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Ruth I. Russell, University of Nevada, 
Reno. 


Committee on Relations with 

Advertisers and Exhibitors 

Chairman: Ethel T. Kloberg, Board of 
Education, Baldwin, N. Y. 

Lois R. Ackerman, Tampax, Inc., Chry- 
sler Building, New York City. 

George F, Anderson, AAHPER, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Charles Hertler, 701 
Missoula, Mont. 

George Mead, Public Schools, 467 W. 
Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Carroll Smith, P. O. Box 253, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Arthur Weston, Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Ella Wright, AAHPER, Washington. 

Robert M. Yoho, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Beverly Ave., 


Committee on State and District 

Report Forms 

Chairman: M. Gladys Scott, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 

E. C. Davis, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

William Hughes, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edwina Jones, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thomas McDonough, Box 608, Emory 
University, Ga. 

Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 


Committee on State Associations 

Chairman: Lynn W. McCraw, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 

Barbara Kerch, Senior High School, 
Granite City, 

Antoinette Lowry, Bexley Elementary 
and Junior High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

June V. McCann, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 

Karl C. H. Oermann, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jeannette Saurborn, Board of Educa- 
tion, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Committee To Establish Policies 

Relating to Organizations Affiliated 

with AAHPER 

Chairman: Anne Finlayson, Central 
High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Thomas McDonough, P. O. Box 608, 
Emory University, Ga. 

M. Gladys Scott, State University of 
Iowa. 


Committee To Plan for Evaluation 

of Men’s Athletics Division 

Chairman: Harry Scott, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Spurgeon Cherry, University of Flo- 
rida, Gainesville. 
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Levi N. Craig, Public Schools, 240 N. 
6th St., E. St. Louis, Ml. 

Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Tow- 
son, Md, 

Charles E. Forsythe, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

Grace Fox, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, 

William W. Harkness, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, Calif. 
Jesse J. Hawthorne, East Texas State 

Teachers College, Commerce. 
William Healey, Northern Illinois State 
College, DeKalb, 

Howard A. Hobson, 402A Yale Station, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Thomas E. McDonough, P. 0. Box 608, 

Emory University, Ga. 


Committee To Restudy Relationships 
of State, District, and National 
Associations 


Chairman: Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Gilbert Hermance, Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Maude Knapp, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif, 

Paul Landis, State Education Dept., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ben Miller, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

John H. Shaw, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. 

George Sirnio, State Education Dept., 
Salem, Ore. 


Committee To Review Structural 
Problems of the Association with 
Special Reference to the Men’s 
Athletics Division 


Chairman: Ray O. Duncan, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, 

C. J. Alderson, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Louis E. Alley, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

David C. Bartelma, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 
Margaret A. Bourne, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, III. 
C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Elmer B. Cottrell, Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Wilma Gimmestad, Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebr. 

Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago. 

J. Bertram Kessel, Boston University, 
32 Gaffney St., Boston, Mass. 

Mabel Locke, University of Idaho, 
Moscow. 


Committee To Study AAHPER 

Awards 

Chairman: E, C, Davis, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown. 
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Grace Jones, Public Schools, Summit, 
N. J. 

Minnie Lynn, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thomas McDonough, P. O. Box 608, 
Emory University, Ga. 

Charles Spencer, State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


Committee To Study Plans for Closer 
Uniformity of Division and Section 
Codes of District and National 
Associations 


Chairman: C. J. Alderson, University 
of Texas, Austin. 

*Jean Bontz, lowa State Teachers Col 
lege, Cedar Falls. 

*Paul Fairfield, Board of Education, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Clifford Horton, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal. 

Marga Hosaeus, Montana State College, 
Bozeman. 

Margaret Powell, Sam Houston Col 
lege, Huntsville, Texas. 

Catherine Wilkinson, North Phoenix 
High School, Phoenix, Ariz 


Committee of AAHPER and 

the Society of State Directors 

Co-Chairman (AAHPER): Ellis 
Champlin, Springfield College, Mass. 

Simon A. McNeely, U. S. Office of Edu 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Jackson R. Sharman, University of Ala 
bama, Tuscaloosa, 

Julian Smith, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Joint Committee of AAHPER and 

the International Council for 

Exceptional Children 

AAHPER Representatives 

Chairman: Robert Gates, State Dept. of 
Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Arthur S. Daniels, Ohio State Univer 
sity, Columbus. 

Marie A. Hinrichs, M.D., Bureau of 
Health Services, Public Schools, 228 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 

William J. Tait, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 

Joint Committee of the NFSHSAA, 

NASSP, and AAHPER on Standards 

for Interscholastic Athletics for Boys 
Equal representation from the three 

groups serves on this committee as 
projects develop. 


Joint Committee on Physical 

Education and Athletics of 

CPEA, NCAA, and AAHPER 

AAHPER Representatives 

David Bartelma, University of Colo 
rado, Boulder 


Invited——no reply 


Theodore Harder, University of Cali 
fornia, Santa 
Goleta 

Howard Hobson, 402A Yale Station, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn 


Barbara College, 


Joint Implementation Committee 

for the National Conference on 

Physical Education for College 

Men and Women 

AAHPER Representatives 

Jack Byrom, Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater 

H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State Agricul 
tural College, Logan 

Josephine Rogers, University of Con 
necticut, Storrs. 


REPRESENTATIONAL 
Commission on Architecture of the 
Adult Education Association 


Jackson M Anderson, AAHPER, Wash 
ington, D. C, 


Committee for the Improvement of 

Professional Preparation in Health 

Education, Physical Education, 

and Recreation 

Laura Huelster, University of IMlinois, 
Urbana. 

Carl L, Nordly, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Co-ordinating Committee on 

Collegiate Problems of 

Teacher Education 

George F. Anderson, AAHPER, Wash 
ington, D..C 

Laurie Campbell, University of Mich 
gan, Ann Arbor 

Carl L. Nordly, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley 


Council for Co-operation in 

Teacher Education 

George F. Anderson, AAHPER, Wash 
ington, D, ¢ 

Council for the Advancement of 

Hospital Recreation 

Martin W. Meyer, VA Hospital, Mon 
trose, N Y 

Federation of National Professional 

Organizations for Recreation 

Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER, Wash 
ington, D. C 

International Joint Rules 

Committee on Softball 


Fred B. Leidig, Bureau of Recreatior 
1120 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md 


Joint Committee on Safety Charter 
for Children and Youth 


George W, Ayars, Dept. of Publie In 
struction, Dover, Del 

Paul E Landis, Dept of Educatior 
Columbus, Ohio 

George Stafford, University of 

Illinois, Urbana 
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Joint Council on International 
Affairs in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 


National Committee on School 
Health Policies 


ternice Moss, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 


National Recreation Policies 

Committee 

Dorothea Lensch, Bureau of Parks and 
Recreation, Portland, Ore. 

Julian W. Smith, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing 


National Social Welfare Assembly 

Milton A. Gabrielsen, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Thomas S. Yukie, Director of Recrea- 
tion, Levittown, N. Y 


Public Safety Education Committee 

of the National Safety Congress 

Harold K. Jack, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va 


United States Volleyball Association 

Jack George, State Dept. of Education, 
Coneord, N. H, 

Claytor Shay, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Wesk K. Ruff, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 


U.S. Olympic Association 


Car! A. Troester, Jr.. AAHPER, Wash- 
ington, D, C.® 


What You Should Know ... 


(Continued from page 41) 
JOURNAL KEEPS YOU INFORMED 


These are a few of the activities 
of your Association for one fiscal 
year. Current and future work of the 
Association should also interest you 
as an AAHPER member. The Jour- 
NAL will keep you informed of all new 
publications, meetings, services, ete. 

You should watch for announce- 
ments about career pamphlets, often 
requested by members and others; 
the release of the film “They Grow Up 
Fast’; the How We Do It Game Book, 
with a loose-leaf collection of the best 
games published in the Journal since 
1930; the President's Conference on 
Fitness of Youth; the Intramural 
Conference; the National Conference 
on Health Education for all College 
Students and All Prospective Teach- 
ers: the 1956 National Convention; 
District Conventions; and other ac- 
tivities for the coming year. * 
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State Association 
Presidents 


1955-56 


Alabama: Louis Turner, Box 482, Au- 
burn (6/56)* 

Arizona: Anne Pittman, Arizona State 
College, Tempe (11/55) 

Arkansas: Wincie Ann Carruth, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville (11/55) 

California: June McCann, University of 
California, Los Angeles (7/56) 

Colorado: David Bartelma, University of 
Colorado, Boulder (4/56) 


Connecticut: I, Robert Shultz, City Dept. ° 


of Recreation, Bridgeport (5/56) 

Delaware: Sam Pratt, Bayard Junior 
High School, Wilmington 

District of Columbia: Elizabeth Cooper, 
Farragut Drive, Kensington, Md. 
(Spring 56) 

Florida: W. P. Patterson, Hillsborough 
County Board of Public Instruction, 
Tampa (3/56) 

Georgia: J. M. Gooden, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta (3/57) 

Idaho: Roy Smith, Public Schools, Lewis- 
ton. 

Winois: William Fenstemacher, George 
Williams College, Chicago (12/55) 
Indiana: Homer Allen, Purdue Univer- 

sity, Lafayette (4/56) 

lowe: Russell E. Dickinson, Iowa State 
College, Ames (11/56) 

Kansas: Joseph Pease, State Teachers 
College, Emporia (11/55) 

Kentucky: Martha G, Carr, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington (6/56) 

Lovisiana: Robert Ducharme, Opelousas 
High School, Opelousas (11/55) 

Maine: Donald W. Beals, Public Schools, 
Sanford. 

Maryland: Naomi M. Lantz, 5714 The Ala- 
meda, Baltimore. 

Mossachusetts: Earle W, Crompton, Public 
Schools, Wakefield (4/56) 

Michigan: Delia P. Hussey, Division of 
Instruction, 467 W. Hancock, Detroit 
(5/56) 

Minnesota:Mary Chadwick, Senior High 
School, Mankato (10/56) 

Mississippi; ©. McCarver, Station A, 
Hattiesburg (3/56) 


* Dates in parentheses indicate month and 
year of expiration of term of office. 


Missouri: Laura Mae Brown, Board of 
Education, Webster Groves (11/55) 
Montana: Joanne Blaire, Public Schools, 

Helena. 

Nebroska: Carl Wear, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln (4/56) 

Nevada: G. A. Broten, University of Ne- 
vada, Reno. 

New Hampshire: Miss Keith Bickford, 263 
Rockland Street, Portsmouth (6/55) 
New Jersey: Russell W. Neide, Berkeley 
Terrace School, Irvington (12/55) 
New Mexico: Joe Dickson, Eastern New 

Mexico University, Portales. 

New York: Ray Glunz, City Hall, Buffalo 
(1/56) 

North Carolina: George Powell, Myers 
Park School, Charlotte (3/56) 

North Dakota: Betty Gates, Jamestown 
College, Jamestown. 

Ohio: Rudolph Memmel, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati (2/56) 

Oklahoma: Valarie Colvin, Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater. 

Oregon: Margaret Greenslade, Portland 
State College, Portland (12/55) 

Pennsylvania: Charles W. Stoddart, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University 
Park (12/55) 

Rhode Island: Mary C. McInerney, Central 
High School, Providence. 

South Carolina: Fred T. Brown, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbia 
(4/56) 

South Dakota: Douglas Evans, Public 
Schools, Sioux Falls (10/56) 

Tennessee: Robert Matusek, Publie 
Schools, Chattanooga (4/56) 

Texas: Alvera Griffin, Robert E. Lee 
High School, Baytown (11/55) 

Utah: Elizabeth Chalstrom, c/o Vaughan 
Hall, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Dominick A. Taddonio, Castle- 
ton Teachers College, Castleton. 

Virginia: C. Rudy Rohrdanz, Jefferson 
High School, Roanoke (3/56) 

Washington: Roland B. Dickie, Centralia 
High School, Centralia (11/55) 

West Virginia: Russel Pfalzgraf, Public 
Schools, Parkersburg (11/56) 

Wisconsin: Beatrice A. Baird, State Col- 
lege, LaCrosse (4/56) 

Wyoming: Helen McCannon, Cody. ® 
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NEW BOOKS | 


» 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL HEALTH SOURCEBOOK. Oliver E. 
Byrd. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press. 1955. 373 pp. $7.50. Research, 
experience, and judgments pertaining 
to school health problems from 1945 to 
1955 are presented in brief form, The 
book covers mental health, the handi- 
capped child, sex education, control of 
communicable disease, hearing and vis- 
ion conservation, alcohol and narcotics 
education, fire prevention in schools, 
and parent and community relation- 
ships. 


MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND RECREATION. Emma MeCloy 
Layman. 1955. 520 pp. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. 
6th St. This book is not an advanced 
text but has been prepared for those 
who have had some background in 
teaching or leadership methods in phy- 
sical education or recreation. After an 
introduction to the subject of mental 
health through physical education and 
recreation, four chapters are devoted to 
a presentation and discussion of basic 
background information about mental 
health. The remaining chapters contain 
much basic material and also deal spe- 
cifically with applications in the fields 
of physical education and recreation. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT. Elizabeth B. 
Hurlock. 2nd ed, New York 8: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 1955. 
590 pp. $6.00. The period of adolescence 
and its importance in man’s develop- 
ment is thoroughly discussed in this re 
vision. As in the previous edition, it 
covers all aspects of development—phy- 
sical, mental, social, and emotional. In- 
dividual differences in behavior are 
stressed with emphasis on the effect of 
cultural influences as a dominant deter- 
minant of individual behavior. Through- 
out the book, emphasis is placed on the 
importance of childhood 2s a foundation 
for the adolescent period, 


PROCEEDINGS . . . FOURTH NATIONAL CON. 
FERENCES ON HEALTH IN COLLEGES. Team 
work in Meeting the Health Needs of College 
Students. Published by the American Col- 
lege Health Association. Order from 
Natl. Tuberculosis Assn., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 17. 1955. 211 pp. This 
volume contains the main talks that 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


were given, the high points of the 
panel discussion of the college presi- 
dents, and the reports of the various 
committees at the conference, which 
was held in conjunction with the 32nd 
annual meeting of the American College 
Health Association, May 5-8, 1954. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


TENNIS—A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS WITH 
MATERIALS METHODS PROGRAMS FOR 
GROUP INSTRUCTION. Marjorie Hillas and 
John R. LeFevre, Dubuque, Iowa: Wil 
liam C. Brown Co., 915 Main St. 1955 
115 pp. Illus. $2.25, This boo: is de 
signed to serve as a guide for the 
teacher’s use in group instruction in 
tennis. Although it is primarily con 
cerned with tennis, the organization 
and methods suggested can be used in 
teaching other individual sports in like 
character. There are basic points in 
organizing groups, irrespective of the 
sport taught. The book is illustrated 
with over 50 diagrams and photographs. 
A bibliography of books and films as 
well as the USLTA Rules are included. 


STAGING THE DANCE. Fannie Helen Mel 
cer. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown 
Co., 915 Main St. 1955. 95 pp. The 
manual covers information pertaining 
to the theatrical part of staging a dance 
program such as costumes, make-up, 
and theater management. The informa 
tion has been organized to meet the 
needs of teachers whose experience in 
theater production is limited. All sug 
gestions have been made with a limited 
budget in mind, 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
LESSON. M. W. Randall and W. K 
Waine. London G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
York House, Portugal St. 1955, 182 pp 
10s 6d net. This book, written for stu 
dents and teachers, discusses five main 
objectives of physical education—exer 
cise, acquisition of skills, satisfaction 
and enjoyment, development of phy 
sique, and character formation. “Move 
ment” training and other modern influ 
ences are discussed. The authors also 
discuss the relation of educational and 
physiological theory to the practice of 
physical education. 


SPORTS INJURIES, PREVENTION AND ACTIVE 
TREATMENT. Christopher Woodard. Lon 


What do doctors advise about 
swimming and bathing during 
the menstrual period? 


Your students want to know—yust as 
they want to know the answers to a 
host of similar questions that are l] 
surrounded by a swarm of pet 


stuitions 


You'll find these subjects di ! 
fully, frankly and authoritatively i 
special teachers’ aid entitled Hlow 
Times Have Changed It contains 
medical papers bibhographu ina 
tomical charts on the entire ¢ ect of 
menstruation. It also covers the 
chological and phy iological que 1S 


that only internal sanitary protection 
is willing to face frankly. No course 1s 
really complete without st 

Also available 1s a student leatiet 
“It’s Natural It's Normal Order 


this material today, Both you and your 


students will be glad you did! 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
4 161 Bast 4 
4 al” with order card for additional f ° 
‘ 
! | Addre 
‘ 


>< 
| 


‘For Gadmintou... 
Pick This Popular Pair 


CORTLAND CORTLAND 


pos 


Gold Cufe SASTTLECOCKS ¥ 


Championship quality birds. Famed 
i for their accurate flight. Approved 
4 by A.B. A., packed 12 to handy 
humidor-container, 


PERSONAL MODEL 

A superbly-made racket, designed 

and used by famous Ice Capades 

of 1955 star. light, strong, whippy. re 

Radio-Frequency Bonded with ex- 
| clusive fiber Scuff-Gard in head. 
| Available with wood shcft or new 
| fatigue-free, moisture-proof Sila- 


Flex Fiberglas shaft. 


HUGH 


BOTH AT YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER'S OR PRO SHOP 


On the courts of the land it's 


don: Max Parrish. 1955. Available 
from Track and Field News, P.O. Box 
296, Los Altos, Calif. 128 pp. $3. This 
book has been prepared for both ath- 
letes and trainers and contains material 
on the active treatment of various 
sports injuries. Throughout the book 
the author is careful to point out which 
type of injuries should be handled only 
by a doctor 


JUDO KATAS—Fundomentals of Throwing and 
Mat Techniques. Charles Yerkow. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 - 5th Ave. 
1955. 174 pp. Illus. $4.95. This book 
presents the two fundamental judo 
katas, or formal exercises in throwing 
and mat techniques. These techniques 
are the ones taught at the Kodokan Inst. 
in Japan. Step-by-step instructions for 
performing 15 throws in the stand-up 
and sacrifice throwing techniques and 
5 movements in holding, choking, and 
locking mat techniques are presented. 
Explanations ave supplemented by over 
275 specially posed photographs and 
drawings. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 

BE EXPERT WITH MAP AND COMPASS. The 

Handbook. Bjorn Kjells- 

trom. New York: American Orienteer- 

ing Ser., 220 - 5th Ave 1955. 136 pp. 

This book presents map and compass 


“Orienteering 


CORTLAND 


work in a simplified manner and in- 
cludes a large number of specific prac- 
tices suitable for self-testing and for 
group games and projects. It also in- 
cludes a training map, a training com- 
pass, and a practicing protractor. Use 
of these items in conjunction with read- 
ing lead to mastery of map and compass. 


OUTDOOR HAZARDS, REAL AND FANCIED. 
Mary V. Hood. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 60 - 5th Ave, 1955, 242 pp. 
$3.95. This book has four main objec- 
tives: to remove false fear; to alert the 
prospective camper or hiker to the rela- 
tively few natural hazards to be found, 
to show him how he may avoid them, 
and, should he be unlucky enough to 
become a victim, to inform him what 
steps he may take in the way of first 
aid; to help youth leaders appreciate 
the privilege they have in introducing 
youngsters to the fun of being out-of- 
doors; and to save the lives of certain 
innocent creatures which are often 
killed on sight just because they may 
“look” poisonous or someone said they 
were. 


RESEARCH IN RECREATION COMPLETED IN 
1953 AND 1954. Prepared under the di- 
rection of the Editorial Board of the 
National Advisory Committee on Recrea- 
tion Research. New York 11: National 
Recreation Assn., 8 W. 8th St. 25 pp. 
$1.00. This bulletin is an attempt to 


CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION 
Cortland Line Co., Inc., Cortland, N.Y. 


issue a comprehensive listing of re- 
search studies completed in the field of 
recreation in 1953-54. It should prove 
valuable to recreation educators, grad- 
uate students in recreation, and others 
interested in or engaged in recreation 
research. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF PLAY, RECREATION, AND 
LEISURE TIME. Florence Greenhoe Rob- 
bins. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown 
Co., 915 Main St. 1955. 389 pp. $5.75 
This book describes and analyzes var- 
ious specialized areas in the field of rec- 
reation, The book describes sociological 
concerns in each of these areas and 
recommends a community approach to 
recreation, leisure, and play. It should 
stir up interest not only in scientific 
analysis of facts but also in social 
action. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


THE FIVE AND SIXES GO TO SCHOOL. 
Emma Dickson Sheehy. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. 1954, 372 pp. $3.75. 
The author has tried to recapture here 
a bit of the temper of living as it goes 
on in working with fives and sixes. The 
teacher’s work is a constant struggle 
with the stubborn realities of children’s 
current experiences. Do we have the 
kind of school that bends, that changes, 
that modifies, that adapts to where chil- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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1955-1956 
EDITION 


in curricular planning 


Here's a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language arts, and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer- 
ence and abundant information. 


Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 
of more than 700 listings, each anno- 
tated for grade and activity, and with 


Send for your copy today 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


suggestions for diverse use in the class 
room. Other features include a special 
section devoted to the instruments of the 
orchestra—a Budget Library for pro 
gressive purchase of school records— 
helpful tips on the care and storage 
of records. 


Educators will be especially gratified to 
know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail- 
able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers 


4 
2M pao? 


n indispensable reference 


RCA VICTOR 


Educational 
Record Catalog 


‘OVER 140 PAGES— MOR! 


THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALI 
SPEEDS—ALL RECORDINGS 
IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
OF ALL TYPES 
a Rhythms, Listening, and Sing 
ing Programs 
Folk Dances 
Language Courses 


s Poetry and Literature 


RED SEAL RECORDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
"MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST” 
es Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas 
CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER” SERIES 
selected list 


appropriate utilization of song 


graded for 


and story 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 


NAME 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


CITY 


10 cents to cover cost of ma 


ADDRESS 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept * 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden. N. J 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Vict: 


Educational Record Catalog. Enciosed 


ZONE STATE. 
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BOOKS FROM BROWN 
WM. BROW! COMPANY 


DUBLQUL IOWA 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK 
FOR COLLEGE WOMEN which is “Just Off 
the Press” is written by the Women Staff of 
the Physical Education Department of Florida 
State University. It's a book designed spe- 
cifically for college women, It presents ma- 
terial pertinent to the physical educa*ion 
classes in the service program and in a man- 
per to bring about desired outcomes. 

This new handbook will serve to supple- 
ment, not replace, class instruction. It will 
be of particular value to those students in 
large classes where the opportunities for in- 
dividual instruction are limited. 

Although the material is not designed for 
physical education major students, they will 
find it valuable as source material, It includes 
all forme of the dance, a wide variety of in- 
dividual, dual, and team sports. 

For each sport, a brief history and origin 
including the cultural background; descrip- 
tion of the game; basic rules; strategy; tips 
on how to improve your game; courtesy and 
sportamanship; selection and care of equip- 
ment; safety precautions and measures; and 
suggested readings are included. 

There are 235 large pages, 8% « 11 inch 
in size, with approximately 200 illustrations 
and photos. It selle for only $3.00. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you # brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on ap- 
proval if you wish, 


Books (from page 50) 
dren really are and not where we think 
they ought to be? 


NEW CATALOG! 


Yes . . . a new catalog of Boys and 
Girls Gym Suits by DODGER is now 
available FREE... . 


Physical Education Instructors, earn extra 
income. 


Become Dodger Representative, girls’ 
Gym suits only. 


Your immediate territory. 
Write Today 


Dodger 
Manufacturing Company 


Fort Dodge, 


PHI DELTA Pl, NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FRATERNITY FOR WOMEN 


is proud to present TWO PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 
SYMPOSIUM ON POSTURE — price 75c 
SYMPOSIUM ON DYSMENORRHEA — price $1.00 


Both symposia contsin articles by prominent physicians and physical educators. They have been widely 
sed by teachers, students, and as references in libraries. 


Send check ts MRS, W. D, MILLER, Exee. Sec., Phi Delta Pi 


RK. D. 1., Box 191, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


@ STURDY FABRIC 50% 
© WELL MADE 10 
@ COLOR FAST doz 


*Add 45¢ for shipping 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West St. @ N.Y. 19, NY 
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Six-Man Football 


MAGAZINE 


WRITE FOK SPECIAL OFFER 
C. J. O'CONNOR 
1010 BREVARD ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4. 
Specify Elemenrary, High or College levels. 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Writeto: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Philo. 26, Penna. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


The Teacher and Mental Health. Public Health 
Service, U.S. Dept. of Health, Educ., 
and Welfare. 20 pp. 1955. 15¢. Available 
from Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Wash. 25, D.C. 
Suggestions for Preparing Teachers in Education 
for Personal and Family Living. American 
Social Hygiene Assn., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. 1954, 101 pp. 


Health Series. John C. Winston Co., 1010 
Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 1955. Pat- 
tric Ruth O’Keefe, Cyrus H. Maxwell, 
Mary Sue White, Louise Zimmer, Bar- 
bara Leader. (Teachers’ Edition for 
each grade, 48¢ each.) 


From Head to Toe, Grade 1—$1.72 
Side by Side, Grade 2—$1.92 

How We Grow, Grade 3—$2.00 
Bigger and Better, Grade 4—$2.28 
Getting Acquainted, Grade 5—$2Z.40 
Knowing Yourself, Grade 6—$2.48 
Adventures in Living, Grade 7—$2.88 
Wider Horizons, Grade 8—$2.88 


Volunteers in Mental Hospitals. Natl. Assn. 
for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. 16 pp. 25¢. 


Physical Education 
Texas Conference for Junior and Senior College 
Physical Educators.' Conference Report. 
Available from Betty Thompson, Dept. 
of Required Health and Phys. Educ., 
Univ. of Texas, Austin. 1955. 27 pp. 50¢. 


Twenty-Third Annual Survey of Football Fatali- 
ties, 1931-1954. Comm. on Injuries and 
“I See p. 62, Sept. JOURNAL. 


(Concluded on page 54) 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 
Curt Servicing and Replacement Costs 
Useable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 
Write to: 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GYMNASTIC CATALOG 


GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS 
—> GYM APPARATUS 

—> GYM MATS 

—> BASKETBALL STOPS 

—> PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


To: Gymnastic Supply Co. 
250-A éth Street, San Pedro, Calif. 
Please send free catalog. 


Name_ 
Address_ 
City___ 
State 
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Make Your Floors Pay Dividends 


PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 


with the 


NEW... 


HANDBOOK OF INDOOR 
GAMES AND STUNTS 


by DARWIN A. HINDMAN 


University of Missouri 


Here's the latest, most refreshing book on games and stunts 
that has been published in well over a decade! 


Install the TRUE CARPENTER ICE RINK DESIGN— a person's reasoning and remembering skills. 2) activities 


requiring some muscular skill—contests, relays, stunts, 
games. 3) a large, selective collection of puzzles 


Approx. 384 pages 5°."x 84," Published Sept., 1955 


INTRODUCTION TO 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
HEALTH EDUCATION and 
RECREATION 


by MARGARET M. DUNCAN 
MacMurray College and 
RALPH H. JOHNSON 


University of Illinois 


NOT an Imitation 


26 Years in Playland, Rye, N. Y. 
16 Years Rockefeller Center Plaza 


18 Years in the University of Illinois 
Use the Carpenter Ice Planer and Spray Nozzle 
E. R. CARPENTER 


1560 Ansel Road #9 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


This new text presents a straightforward, factual introduc 
tion to physical education, health education and recreation 
It answers the hundreds of questions young men and 


Professional 
Contributions No. 3 


women most often ask in preparing for careers in these 


areas, and gives up-to-date information on the many em 
\ ployment opportunities offered by each field 
Papers and reports of two annual meetings, An extensive bibliography, selected chapter references, and 


problems at the end of each chapter further aid study of 
each topic presented, Problems and chapter references 
were selected from the standpoint of the student, and his 
needs for learning more about his chosen career 


388 pages 8%” Published 1954 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
HEATHFUL LIVING 


by LESTER M. FRALEY, BENJAMIN H. 


American Academy of Physical Education, 
Chicago, 1953: New York City, 1954. 


Includes four papers on the effects 


i of competition in inter-school athletics. 


order from 146 pp. 1.50 


4 AAHPER Publications-Sales 


iM MASSEY and WARREN R. JOHNSON 
; 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. All of University of Maryland 
} Eminent experts in the field of Physical Education discu 
= athletics, recreation, exercise, food, tobaceo and other 
_ Now in its SECOND PRINTING factors affecting health in this new text of specially selected 3 
articles 
| The articles are nitegrate d into a three part approar h (1) 
philosophical treatment (2) scientify wnalysia of the 4 
4 1954 YEARBOOK eflects of exercise and sports upon the body and total 2 
ri} health, and (3) basic factors in healthful living and physi 2 
) cal conditioning With this organizational pattern, the text 2 
; Selected as one of the 40 outstand- allows you wide latitude in adapting it to various require ; 
i ing educational books of 1954 ments 3 
205 pages Published 1954 
i 283 pp. $3.50 cloth Send for your copies today 3 
> 
i] Order from: AAHPER Publication-Sales PRENTICE-HALL, INC. ; 
\ 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. Englewood Cliffs New Jersey 3 
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ABOUT 


Serve in Table Tennis. 


ATHLETIC 


JOURNAL 


WERE SPOUTING 


Commencing with the October issue and appearing in frequent 
issues thereafter will be our newest feature, “For Your Bulletin 
Board.” Large, clear, high-speed sequence photos will illustrate 
the basic fundamentals of our more popular athletic and physical 
education sports. Printed on a heavy stock, they will be bound in 
the center of the issue for ease in removal. October features the 


The only national, paid circulation coaching magazine. One year 
$2.00; two years $3.00; three years $3.75. 


OUR NEWEST FEATURE 


America’s First 


Coaching Magazine 
1719 HOWARD STREET 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Books (from. page 52) 


Fatalities, Amer. Football Coaches 
Assn. Los Angeles: Lloyd R. Eastwood, 
Los Angeles State Col. 1955. 16 pp. 
Free, 

Jump Rope Rhymes. Patricia Evans, San 
Francisco; The Porpoise Book Shop, 
628 Montgomery St., Rm. 239. 1954, 
32 pp. 25e¢. 

Hopscotch. Patricia Evans. San Fran- 
cisco: The Porpoise Book Shop, 629 
Montgomery St., Rm, 239. 1955. 35 pp. 


25¢. 


Recreation and Outdoor 
Education 


Comp Croft. Barbara E, Joy. Minneapo- 
lis: Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S, 6th 
St. 1955. 88 pp. $2.75. 

Safety for Recreation Areas and Playgrounds. 
Safety Education Digest! New York: The 
Center for Safety Educ., Div. of Gen- 
eral Educ., New York Univ. 1955. 60 
pp. 50¢, 

Recreation in California, 7th Annual Report 
1953-54. State of Calif. Recreation Comn. 
145 pp. Limited number of copies avail- 
able on request from State Dir. of Ree- 
reation, 721 Capitol Ave., Rm. 609, 
Sacramento. 

Playground Facilities for Rural and Small Ele- 
mentary Schools. Harold J, Cornacchia and 
John E. Nixon, Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford Univ. Press. 1955, 43 pp. 

in Ponds and Streams. Margaret Waring 
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Buck. Nashville 2, Tenn.: Abington 
Press, 810 Broadway. Grades 3-9, 1955. 
72 pp. Illus, $3. 

Fifth Book of Chess. How To Win When You're 
Ahead. Fred Reinfeld. New York: Ster- 
ling Publishing Co., 215 E. 37th St. 
1955. 96 pp. $2.50. 

Good Counselors Make Good Camps. Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 E. 44th St., 
New York 17. 1955. 40 pp. 35¢. 

Land, Water and Fishing. R. W. Eschmeyer. 
Wash., D. C.: Sport Fishing Inst., Bond 
Bldg. 1955. 15 pp. 15¢. 

Outdoor Swimming Pools. George D. Butler. 
New York: Natl. Recreation Assn., 8 
W. 8th St. 1955. 20 pp. 75¢. 

Child Drama. Peter Slade. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St. 
1955. 379 pp. $10. 

The Complete Book of Woodwork. Charles H. 
Hayward. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., E. Wash. Sq. 1955. 344 pp. 
$3.95. 

Backyard Games. Wes Bailey. New York: 
Good Reading Rack Ser., 76 - 9th Ave. 
1954. 19 pp. 

Exploring the Hand Arts. Corinne Murphy. 
Cat. No. 19-304, Girl Scouts of the USA, 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17. 1955. 
118 pp. 65¢. 

General Leathercraft. Raymond Cherry. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ili. 1955. 144 pp. 
Linoleum Block Printing. Francis J. Kafka. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill, 1955. 84 pp. $1.25. 


Recreation Handbook. D.C. Recreation 
Dept. The Department: Div. of Training 
and Special Sers., Wash., D.C. 19565. 
28 pp. 

Rudiments of Ballroom Dancing. Vicki and 
Mark Barton. Univ. of Washington 
Press, Seattle 5. 1955. 104 pp. $1.50. 
Happy Hour Story Book. Carol M. Lane. 
New York 19: Hart Publishing Co., 
Inc., 670 - 5th Ave, 1955. 160 pp. Illus. 
$3.95. 


General Interest 


Research in Action. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe 
and Floy Eugenia Whitehead. Kansas 
City Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
February 1955. 27 pp. 

Have You Tried This? A brief outline of 
some public relations practices and proj- 
ects that have been currently effective. 
Compiled by Comm. on Public Rela- 
tions, Calif. Assn, of Sec. Sch. Adminis- 
trators. Sacramento, Calif.: State Dept. 
of Educ. April 1955. 24 pp. 

Research Relating to Children. An Inventory of 
Studies in Progress. Bull. II, Supp. 3, re- 
ported Apr. 1, 1954 - Jan. 31, 1955. 
Wash. 25, D. C.: Social Security Admin. 
and Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Health Educ., Welfare. 1955. 235 pp. 
Selections from the NEA JOURNAL for the Be- 
ginning Teacher. Wash. 6, D. C.: NEA, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. Free as long as 
supply lasts. 

Choosing Free Materials for Use in the Schools. 
Amer. Assn. of Sch. Administrators. 
Wash. 6, D.C.: The Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W. 1955. 24 pp. 50¢. 

Roum to Learn. Div. of Legislation and 
Federal Relations, NEA, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 1955. 24 pp. 
Small Groups—Studies in Social Interaction. 
A. Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgatta, and 
Robert F. Bales, eds. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave. 1955. 590 
pp. $6.50. 

The Social Issue in the Problem of Integration 
in Our Public Schools. Charles D. Snyder, 
4709 Keswick Rd. Baltimore 10. 9 pp. 
The New American School for Adults. Louis K. 
Mather. Wash. 6, D.C.: Div. of Adult 
Educ. Ser., NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
1955. 39 pp. $1. 

Analysis of Teacher Tenure Provisions: State and 
Local. Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom (NEA). Wash., D. C.: 
The Committee, 1201 - 16th St., N. W. 
77 pp. 25¢. 

Training Curriculum Leaders for Cooperative 
Research. Passow, Miles, Corey, Draper. 
Bur. of Publications, Teachers Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 27, 1955. 158 
pp. $1.35. 

The Preparation, Certification, and Recruitment 
of Teachers To Serve Rural People. Dept. of 
Rural Educ., NEA. 1955 annual meet- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. Wash., D.C.: The 
Dept. ,NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 58 pp. 
Basic Principles of Parliamentary Law and Pro- 
tocol. Marguerite Grumme. St. Louis 
16: The author, 3830 Humphrey St. 
1955. 66 pp. Pocket size, $1.00; discount 
on 6 or more copies. * 
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Men in Dance Group 
(Continued from page 23) 

as regular members following the 

concert. So far we have had no rea- 

son to regret this action. 

Find a good masculine theme, and 
let the men see how techniques are 
used to make movement sequences 
that have something to communicate. 
Be sure they understand the idea of 
the dance and feel in accord with it. 
Something with words or a specific 
idea will often help these beginners. 
For instance, you might use a series 
of three sea chanteys, each express- 
ing a different mood or quality. 

If you are choreographing for 
them, leave room for their sugges- 
tions. Choreograph in line with their 
ability so that the dance shows them 
at their best. By the time your men 
have worked through the producing 
of a concert, their respect for the 
work which goes into such a venture 
will have increased a thousand fold 
and in turn you will have found them 
invaluable. 


ADVANTAGES OF MEN IN GROUP 

The advantages of having men in 
your group are many. The men who 
have worked with me frequently ac- 
cuse me of having them around only 
to carry the tape recorder or any 
other heavy equipment. I readily ad- 
mit that they are mighty handy when 
it comes to these things. But to 
speak seriously, their presence opens 
a whole new area of ideas possible to 
work with you have men 
dancers and not girls dressed like 
men who can never, no matter how 
good they may be, fulfill the require- 


because 


ments. Your program therefore 
takes on more variety. 
The men, realizing their inade- 


quate background, work very hard; 
and it has been my experience that 
they make the girls work harder. The 
men are not in the group to acquire 
activity points. They are there be- 
cause they have a deep and sincere 
interest which can override any ridi- 
cule. This basic sincerity is the most 
valuable element you can have in 
your dance group. Rehearsals never 
seem quite as dull to the girls if 
there is a man around, even if he 
must be shared amongst many. I 
doubt if the male ego suffers. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
Head of specially selected real skin with 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00. postage 


color 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beoters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. JA 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


bright 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, WN. Y. 


RECORDED MUSIC 
arranged specifically for 
TEACHERS OF DANCING 
Free catalog sent upon request 


RUSSELL RECORDS 
Post Office Box 328 Ventura, California 


LEOTARDS & TIGHTS 


Buy direct—eliminate the :niddleman. Sav 


ings of 25% to 40%. Send for tree cataloy 


Manufacturers of Better Dancewear 


A. CHATILA & CO. 


5719 16th AVE., BKLYN, N.Y 


Only one word of warning. Avoid 
taking into your group any man so 
effiminate unfortunate 
comments. You may have to do with- 
out someone who has good tech- 
niques, but I doubt it. Usually the 
questionable ones have fallen by the 
wayside when they have found the 
dancers a hard-working group with a 
definite philosophy rather 
group of diletantes full of 
vague ideas, and little work. 

If these men do not drop out, you 
will be them from 
your performing group on the 
grounds that their movement is not 
strong and dynamic enough for the 
roles you wish them to play. This is 
a drastic step, but in an educational 


as to cause 


than a 


words, 


forced to omit 


non-professional college group, it is 
necessary to avoid any stigma against 
the men who dance. 


WHAT IS YOUR AIM? 
Will these men you worked so hard 


with become dancers? One or two 
perhaps. I think in ten years we have 
seen three or four of our group who 
are actually using dance as their live 
lihood or in connection with it. But 
if you are in educational dance, your 
primary aim is not to make profes- 
sional 


dancers, but to make people 


aware of dance as an art, and to give 
them the experience of a fulfillment 
thanks to your 
having opened a door to a new and 


exciting world. ® 


through movement 


a 
CHAMPIONS’ 

: i. Ask Your Trophy Dealer! or Write i 


National Conference on Health 
Education in Colleges 

During the week of January 9, 
AAHPER will sponsor a national con- 
ference concerning the content and or- 
ganization of the general college health 
course preparation in health education 
for all prospective teachers. During 
the first two days, the group will con- 
sider the college health course and 
during the last three days, health edu- 
cation for prospective teachers, 

A pre-conference questionnaire has 
been sent to-all colleges and universities 
preparing teachers. Information col- 
lated from this survey will provide ma- 
terial for conference consideration. A 
number of professional organizations 
with concerns in teacher education have 
been invited to co-operate in conducting 
this conference. 

Delegates to the conference will in- 
clude representatives of teachers col- 
leges, junior colleges, state universities, 
and liberal arts colleges. A report out- 
lining the proceedings will be avaiiable 
following the conference. 


More News on the 
Anglo-American Workshop’ 

The preliminary announcement of 
plans for the Anglo-American Work- 
shop in Elementary School Physical 
Education has been received from Ruth 
Foster, Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools, Ministry of Education, London. 

The workshop is scheduled for June 
24-July 13 at Woolley Hall, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, England. Woolley Hall, an 
Isth Century mansion, has been con- 
verted into a center for conferences and 
workshops 

The course will consist of practical 
sessions, visits to schools, discussion 
groups, and lectures. There will be 
three phases: 

1, June 25-June 28: Students from 
the U.S. will be distributed in wroups 
to various districts in England in order 
to see work in local primary schools, 
These visits will be arranged and di- 
rected by Her Majesty’s Inspectors. Be- 
fore coming together at Woolley Hall, 
visitors from the U.S. will thus have 


1 See p. 53 Sept. JOURNAL. 
had a fairly wide experience of English 


| 


primary schools and will be able to com- 
pare notes. 

2. June 28: All students, American 
and English, will assemble at Woolley 
Hall. This second phase of the work 
will include: (a) Lectures on education 
and, in particular, on physical education 
in English primary schools; (b) Practi- 
cal work designed to illuminate, through 
personal experience, the general princi- 
ples underlying some of the recent work 
in England, Special attention will be 
given to the observation of movement; 
(c) Visits to schools in West Riding. 
Work of particular interest is being 
done in this area and because discussion 
is easier and more profitable when mem- 
bers of a group have shared a common 
experience, all students will visit the 
same schools. 

3. During this phase: (a) Practical 
work will be expanded and applied to 
various fields, e.g. sports activities, 
movement skills, dance, drama; (b) In 
both lectures and discussion, ideas of a 
general nature will be developed and 
more time will be given to discussion 
than in the previous phase; (c) Visits 
to one or more colleges of physical edu- 
cation will be arranged in order to see 
the work of students who are training 
as specialists in this field. 

Only 45 delegates can be handled at 
Woolley Hall. Up to 30 places are being 
held for Americans. Reservations will 
be handled by the AAHPER. Members 
of the Association who are interested 
in attending this workshop should write 
to Rachel E,. Bryant, Consultant in 
Physical Education, AAHPER, 1201 - 
16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C., for regis- 
tration forms. If sufficient interest is 
shown, an all-expense tour will be ar- 
ranged for those desiring it. Individuals 
may, of course, make their own arrange- 
ments for travel to London and return. 


Men’s Athletics Section 


Howard Hobson, Vice-President of 
the recently formed Men’s Athletics 
Division of AAHPER, announces the 
following sections and officers for 1955- 
56: Athletic Administration Section: 
Chairman, Edward F. Voltmer, Drake 
University; Secretary, Finn B. Eriksen, 
Public Schools, Waterloo, Iowa. Sports 
Officiating Section: Chairman, John W. 


A 


Bunn, Springfield College; Secretary, 
Karl Lawrence, Colgate University. 
Fall Sports Section: Chairman, Paul 
Brechler, University of Iowa; Secre- 
tary, Griffith C. O’Dell, Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Winter Sports See- 
tion: Chairman, Ross Merrick, Souther: 
Illinois University; Secretary, To be «.p- 
pointed. Spring Sports Section: Caair- 
man, William Lopez, Public £chools, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Secretary, Nelson 
G. Lehsten, University High School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Intramural Athleties 
Section: Chairman, Harris F. Beeman, 
Michigan State University; Secretary, 
Byron Bozarth, Public Schools, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Athletic Training Section: 
Chairman and Secretary to be ap- 
pointed, Editor of Coaches Column: 
Paul Governali, Columbia University. 


American Education Week 

President Eisenhower has designated 
Nov. 6-12 as American Education Week. 
Each observance has brought official 
White House recognition, but this is the 
first time in 19 years that a President 
has issued an official proclamation (see 
page 7 for text). 

More than 20 million persons are ex- 
pected to visit the schools during the 
1955 American Education Week, which 
is the 35th observance. AEW sponsors 
are: National Education Association, 
American Legion, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

The 1955 theme is “Schools—Your In- 
vestment in America.” Specific topics 
will be: “Your Investment in Character 
Building”; “in Teachers”; “in Class- 
rooms”; “in Fundamental Learning”; 
“in Better Living”; “in a Strong Na- 
tion”; and “Your Investment Is Your 
Responsibility.” 


Don Neer Now With NIRA 

Don L. Neer, former national sports 
and recreation chairman for the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and field 
representative for National Golf Foun- 
dation, has been named executive secre- 
tary of the National Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association. He is author of “Jay- 
cees Set The Pace,” which appeared in 
the September 1953 JOURNAL. ® 
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Converse — take nothing less! 


for correct arch support and real foot comfort. 


WOMEN’S “ALL STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 


army duck uppers 
“ with loose duck 
lining; peg top 
upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe guard. S?ONGE IN- 
SOLE and CUSHION HEEL and ARCH SUPPORT. 
Non-marking molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S “BEACH” 
19494 Sizes 11 


Circular vamp oxford. Drill-backed army 
duck uppers; double foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside toe cap. Full length duck 
, covered SPONGE INSOLE with COM- 
j FORT CUSHION ARCH. Non-marking 
crepe outsole, 


CHICAGO 6 
564 West Monroe Street 


; 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


IN GYM, 
( the right footwear is all-important. You'll have the right footwear when you buy or 
Converse. Right because all Converse shoes give you what you need 
positive traction, maximum arch support and money-saving, extra long wear. 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LAST IN ALL SIZES 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 13 SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
241 Church Street 


in tennis, in all physical education training, De 
et 
specify 
perfect fit and comfort, m4 
Insist on 
All Star sizes 4 to 10; all other shoes, sizes 3 to 11. 4 
WOMEN’S “COURT STAR” 
L9500 Sizes 3 to 11 ( 
Lace-to-toe oxford. Drill-backed 
heavy white army duck uppers, Vie | 
specially reinforced; 
© 
double foxing to edge @ - 
of sole. SPONGE 
INSOLE with 
and ARCH SUP- 


PORT. Smooth 


seam tongue. Pir A igh 


design molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S “GYM-ED” 


19374 Sizes 3to 11 


(fe 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE 
INSOLE with COMFORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-marking crepe design outsole, 


100 Freeway Boulevard 


a 
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) Phys-Ed needa: 
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Coaches Column 


Z 


by PAUL GOVERNALI 
Editor, Men's Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Athletic Department, 401 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York 27. 


HOW TO CUT DOWN ON FOOTBALL INJURIES 


THE FOOTBALL COACH IS responsi- 
ble for maintaining safety standards 
for his squad, Proper coaching, safe 
equipment, and suitable fields are im- 
portant factors in cutting down on foot- 
ball injuries, which are a major prob- 
lem with every football instructor. 

Safety measures do not make “soft- 
ies’ of the players. They will play with 
wreater vigor and enthusiasm, secure 
in the knowledge that the risk of in- 
jury has been diminished greatly. 


Conditioning 


Poor conditioning and _ insufficient 
warm-up periods are two main causes 
of football injuries. In _ pre-school 
training, calisthenics, grass drills, and 
considerable sprinting should be prac- 
ticed daily. After school starts, they 
should be continued on a modified scale 
throughout the season. 


On the first scrimmage day or two, 
the coach pits teams and individuals of 
nearly equal ability against each other 
and watches for tired players. 


Medical Examination 


Any player who has not passed the 
niedical examination should not be per- 
mitted to participate in a practice or 
game, 

The American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation in its 23rd Annual Survey of 
Football Fatalities recommends: 

1. That every team be required by their 
school administration to have not only 
an examination before participation, 
but a mid-season complete physical ex- 
amination of every boy playing football. 
2. That no boy with any history of 
heart abnormalities be allowed to play. 
3. That every concussion should be X- 
rayed immediately. 

4. That every serious concussion should 
be X-rayed and studied with the en- 
cephalogram. 

5. That a player be barred from fur- 
ther football participation and personal 
contact sports if he has suffered a seri- 
ous concussion, 


6. That no institution be permitted to 
play a football game without a physi- 
cian on the bench. 

7. That continued and increasing em- 
phasis on tackling and blocking practice 
throughout the season be intensified. 


Equipment and Field 

Each player in the entire football 
program must be outfitted by the safest, 
most durable, and most comfortable 
equipment that can be purchased. The 
equipment usually given to players in- 
cludes socks, stockings, athletic sup- 
porters, T-shirts, football shoes, thigh 
pads, hip pads, shoulder pads, pants 
with protective knee pads, jersey, head 
gear, and hood or blanket. A protective 
plastic bar for the face and mouth may 
be attached to the head gear. 

The blocking and tackling dummies, 
the machines and sleds should be well 
protected by thick padding, and in good 
order. The pits where the dummies are 
strung must be dug up and softened by 
mixing saw-dust with the ground. 

The practice field and the actual play- 
ing area must be free of rocks and 
stones and be covered by a layer of 
soft, green turf or grass. The ground 
must not be allowed to dry out or 
harden. If rain is lacking, the field 
must be watered daily. 


Type of Football 


According to a recent survey among 
experienced coaches,’ the type of foot- 
ball chosen must be suitable to the en- 
rollment in order to cut down on in- 
juries. The number of players wishing 
to participate should be a deciding 
factor in choosing the type of football, 
since the school should be capable of 
fielding two separate teams in every 
game. 

Small high schools with limited en- 
rollments and budgets may find that 


1 Unpublished study by John O. Ames, 
for M. A. degree at Western Mich. Col., Kalama- 
zoo, Mr. Ames, former six-man football coach, 
is now principal in the Dowagiac (Mich.) P.S. 


six-man football will meet their needs 
more satisfactorily than 1l-man, be- 
cause: (1) Small schools cannot expect 
to compete with larger schools without 
incurring a higher rate of injuries in 
11-man football; (2) Fewer players are 
exposed to injuries in the six-man 
game; (3) Injuries incurred in six-man 
football are not as serious as those in 
the 1l-man game. 

The coaches surveyed agreed that all 
schools should sponsor some type of 
football, however, because boys will play 
in sandlots without equipment if no 
football is sponsored by the school. 
Thus, football in the physical education 
or athletic program will help prevent 
injuries from sandlot play. 


Other Points 


They had some recommendations on 
equipment, too. They said equipment 
should be of a high quality to give the 
best possible protection against injur- 
ies. Moreover, it should fit the indi- 
vidual players to offer suitable protec- 
tion. They further recommended that 
all players wear a mouthpiece or face 
protector, and recommended helmets 
with a soft, pliable crown to retard in- 
juries to opposing players. 

Advocating the best possible physical 
condition for the players, they also be- 
lieved in wrapping or taping ankles to 
eliminate ankle injuries. 

Other factors influencing injuries 
were attitude and physical development 
of players. Confidence gives better 
morale and results in fewer injuries 
than a careless, complacent attitude. 
The physical growth of the players is 
also a safety factor. * 


OLYMPIC BENEFITS TAX-EXEMPT 

Effective Sept. 1, 1955, all athletic 
events for the benefit of the U.S. Olym- 
pic Association are exempt from admis- 
sions tax “if (A) such event is con- 
ducted by the U.S. Olympic Association, 
or the conduct of such event for the 
benefit of such association is authorized 
in advance by such association, and (B) 
all the proceeds of the admissions inure 
exclusively to the benefit of such asso- 
ciation.” (See section 4233(a) of In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, para- 
graph 10.) The term “proceeds” is de- 
fined: “all the proceeds” means “all the 
net proceeds of the regular admission 
charges or excess charges—after pay- 
ment of actual and reasonable expenses 
incurred in presenting the event.” 

October 22 has been designated as 
National Olympic Day. The XVIth 
Olympic Games will be held in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Nov. 22-Dec. 8, 1956, 
with Winter Games to be held at Cor- 
tina d’Ampezzo, Italy, Jan. 26-Feb. 5, 
1958, 
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GRAND SLAM 


The same critical attention to 
design and balance that has made 
Louisville Slugger Bats famous for 
performance since 1884 goes into 
the manufacture of Louisville Grand 
Slam Golf Clubs. Write for free 


full-color catalogs. Address Dept. R. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPA 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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FOLKRAFT 
RECORDS 


SONG PLAYS 
FOLK DANCES 
PLAY PARTY GAMES 


A new record series de- 
signed specially for use in 
kindergarten and the lower 
elementary grades. 


lempos suitable for children’s activities 
are observed throughout with adequate re- 
tards wherever needed. The correct num- 
her of repeats for each game or dance 
have hee n used 


F 1180 Sing a Song of Sixpence 
Bluebird 
Jump Jim Jo 
FP Paw Paw Patch 
Turn the Glasses Over 
FP 1182) Parmer in the Dell 
Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
FP 1183 Did You Ever See a Lassie? 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush 
Carrousel 
PF 1184 Here We Go Loobie Lou 
Five Little Chickadees 
Let Your Feet Go Tap 
1185 Gay Musician 
Shoo Fly 
F 1186 Brown Eyed Mary 
Oh Susannah 
FP 1187 Shoemaker'’s Dance 
Danish Dance of Greeting 
Children's Polka 
FP 1188 The Muffin Man 
Chimes of Dunkirk 
Bleking 
P1189 Bingo 
Bow Belinda 
F 1190 Hew Do You Do My Partner 
I Should Like To Ge To Shetland 
Pease Porridge Hot 
FP 1191 Round and Round The Village 
(In and Out the Window) 
Bridge of Avignon 
A-Hunting We Will Go 
FP 1192 Skip Te My Louw 
Indian Dance (Prayer for Rain) 
Jolly is the Miller 


Each record is packed individually and 
includes detailed instructions. Even if 
the material is new to you teaching will be 
easy. The instructions have been written by 
MISS OLGA KULBITSKY of HUNTER 
COLLEGE, 


These records are pressed on 
absolutely unbreakable plastic. 
Complete with instructions, they 
retail at 1.05 each. 


Order from your regular dealer 
or write to: 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 
1159 Broad St. Newark 5, N.J. 


SPOTLIGHT onthe Dance 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor, DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


MEET OUR NEW NATIONAL DANCE OFFICERS 


BARBARA LYDANNE 
Treasurer 


MIRIAM GRAY 
Secretary 


LAST MONTH’S Spotlight column 
mentioned the results of the national 
elections of dance officers. Herewith 
we would like to acquaint you further 
with their backgrounds in dance edu- 
cation and with their various accom- 
plishments in the field. As you will 
note, they have had time to accomplish 
many things. 


Miriam Gray, Secretary 

Miriam Gray, our new secretary, 
with a Bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, a Master’s degree 
and a doctorate in education from 


’ Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 


has taught in public and private schoois 
in Missouri, Oklahoma, and New York. 
She was instructor in physical edu- 
cation at the University of Texas for 
three years before assuming her pres- 
ent position in 1946 at Illinois State 
Normal University as associate pro- 
fessor of health and physical educa- 
tion. She has written a book, The 
Physical Education Demonstration, and 
a number of professional articles, She 
was also editor of a pamphlet, A Cen- 
tury of Growth, a historical study pro- 
duced by the Educational Transitions 
Committee of the Midwest Association 
for Physical Education of College 
Women. 

Dr. Gray served as chairman of the 
Permanent Historical Records and Ex- 
hibits Committee of the AAHPER from 
1949 to 1952. She was Illinois dance 
chairman in 1952-53, chairman-elect of 
the Midwest Dance Section in 1953- 
54 and its chairman in 1954-55. She 
is a charter member of the Illinois 


GLADYS ANDREWS 
Advisory Member 


BETTIE JANE OWEN 
Member-at-Large 


Square Dance Caller’s Association and 
is beginning a two-year term of office 
as roving director, having previously 
been chairman of the standards com- 
mittee. She is also charter member of 
the Illinois Federation of Square Dance 
Clubs for which she is currently de- 
velopment chairman and editor of the 
newsletter. 

Miss Gray has also found time to be 
most active in the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, serving 
in many capacities from program chair- 
man to that of president of the local 
chapter. 


Barbara Lydanne, Treasurer 


Barbara Lydanne, who is our new 
treasurer, graduated from George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. with a B.S. in Physical Educa- 
tion, with special honors. In 1945 Miss 
Lydanne was awarded a teaching fel- 
lowship to Mills College and received 
her Master’s degree from that institu- 
tion. She has done further graduate 
study with Evelyn Davis, Martha Gra- 
ham, Charles Weidman, and Harriette 
Ann Gray. 

As Director of Women’s Physical Ed- 
ucation for two years at Humbolt State 
College, she was responsible for the 
complete dance program. In addition 
to this, she had a special children’s 
recreational dance class of some two 
hundred. 

Since 1948, Miss Lydanne has been 
Director of Dance at the University of 
Redlands at Redlands, Calif. Of par- 
ticular interest and note is the an- 
nual Dance Symposium for High 
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Schools and Colleges with an average 
attendance of 300 students from the 
Southern California area. Also of in- 
terest is the fact that the dance pro- 
gram sends some of its dancers on tour 
with the concert choir in addition to the 
usual college concerts, 

Miss Lydanne has been active in the 
National Section on Dance, and man- 
aged the exhibits for the National Con- 
vention in Los Angeles. 


Bettie Jane Owen, Member-at-Large 

Bettie Jane Owen, member-at-large, 
received her B.S. degree from Women’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina, and her M.A. from New York 
University. She has also done further 
graduate work in New York City and 
at Connecticut College Summer Dance 
Session. 

Miss Owen has taught at Greensboro 
College and at the University of Ore- 
gon, and is presently teaching at Delta 
State College in Cleveland, Miss. She 
has also done playground work in 
Gibonsville, North Carolina and has 
taught dance in Camp Trebor (Maine). 

Last year, Miss Owen studied at the 
Art of Movement Studio in Surrey, 
England, with Rudolf Laban. She is 
most enthusiastic about Mr. Laban’s 
theories as foundation for the teaching 
of dance for the education of the per- 
sonality of the individual as well as for 
the re-education of the maladjusted. 

At present she is hard at work on 
basic movement for athletes, on chil- 
dren’s dance, and on creative work 
for college students. 


Gladys Andrews, Advisory Member 

Miss Andrews, advisory member, is 
well known to us through her recent 
fine book Creative Rhythmic Movement 
for Children. She has been very active 
doing workshops and master lessons on 
this subject, and in being a contribut- 
ing teacher in a session of this year’s 
Eastern District Convention. 

Miss Andrews received her A.B. from 
Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, her M.A. from the University of 
Wisconsin, and her Ed.D. from New 
York University where she is presently 
Assistant Professor of Education. 

Miss Andrews has taught at Alma 
College, Kalamazoo College, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, University of Wisconsin 
and New York University. She has also 
served with the American Red Cross 
as Program Supervisor of Recreation in 
the Pacific Ocean and Far East, and is 
active in ACEI, NEA, State Profes- 
sional Organization, and A\ HPER. 

In the summer of 1949, Miss Andrews 
officially represented the United States 
at Lingiad World Physical Education 
Congress at Stockholm, Sweden, at 
which time she presented a paper, and 
demonstrated with Swedish children 
creative and rhythmic movement as a 
way of living.*® 
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SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—-BOOKS—-SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 


shipped same day as received—complete stock 


of all labels in the field 
Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL DANCE RECORDS 


Functional perfection for exercise, acrobati« 
MAMBO st FOXTROT or gym work. Black or white glove leather 
MAMBO Six lesson complete with 58.58 


Men's (9'4 and up) $3.00 
by Art Graham & Orchestra, instruction 
diagrams and teacher's guide. (2nd of Social Capezio products represent true economy in all 


Dance Series) price ronges. There is no comp i th qualit 

by Enric Madriguera & Orchestra, instrue- x, e 

tions, diagran and teacher's guide (lat of 

Social Dan Serie Send for the new Capezio TTD } 

ance S« 

10 inch 33! rpm Long Playing unbreakabl catalog for full details on 

vinlyte records preased by Columbia Records your other Capezio favor ‘| ier oo 

Price per album-—-$4.95 plu shipping cost ites for dance in physical Exec. Offices 

U.S. 30¢ foreign countries 60¢ education. Address: Ca 1612 Broadwoy 

pezio Dept. CP 1055, 
Order from 1612 Broadway, New New York @ Boston @ Chicago 

THE STANLEY BOWMAR CO., VALHALLA, N.Y. York. Los Angeles @ Hollywood 

or Educational Dance Recordings, Inc. San Francisco @ San Mateo @ Montreal 


P.O. Box 6062, Bridgeport 6, Connecticut Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Ed Durlacher Presents 


honor your partner 


TEACHING AIDS 


* on pure vinylite phonograph records 
‘ SQUARE DANCES: CALLS AND TEACHING AIDS. Albums ! through 4-Savare Dance 
Records with calls and instructions by Ed Durlacher. “Walk through” directions ore 
» ¥ presented in easy, progressive steps before the music and calls begin By far the most 
sd populor square donce instructional records ever produced 


SQUARE DANCES: MUSIC ONLY. Album 5- Square Dance music without calls or inetrun 


tion. Zestful, foot-tapping music for those who prefer to do their own calling 


COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS, Album 6-Ed Durlocher's famous walk through instruc 


tions make learning these dances a pleasure 


RHYTHMS. Album 7—Specifically designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms and music 
appreciation to the very young. Ed Durlacher teaches with a full orchestral back 
ground 


SQUARE DANCES: WITHOUT INSTRUCTIONS. Album 8 Easy to understand. jovial calls 
Music with o perfect rhythmic beat. Eight of the country’s most popular square dances 


All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are guaranteed against breakage 
OVER 10,000 SCHOOLS IN THE U.S. NOW USE 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER TEACHING AIDS. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


' Square Dance Associates P.O. Box #645, Freeport, N.Y : 
; Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me a ‘ 
i free descriptive folder ' 
' 
ADDRESS 
ZONE STATE 4 
1 Conadian Distributors: Thomas Allen, itd, 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario : 
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NATIONAL 


iil!’ SHORTS AND 
BLOUSES 


ALL STYLES 
AVAILABLE 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULAR 


Sports Company 4 


189 N, MARQUETTE ST. FOND DOW LAC, WIS, 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 


Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


WNORC OUTFITTER CHANGED 


WNORC is sporting a new uni- 
form. Officials who receive fees for 
officiating any game must be dressed 
in an official navy blue and white 
striped cotton blouse with a WNORC 
emblem attached to the pocket. This 
is to be worn with any navy blue 
skirt and white tennis shoes and 
socks. However, an official navy blue 
poplin skirt and a navy blazer are 
also available from the outfitters. 
Emblems, shirts, skirts, or blazers 
can be ordered from Sylvia Putziger, 
140 W. 57th Street, New York 19, who is 
the official and only outfitter for 
WNORC. Full information and 
order blanks will be sent in the 
WNORC fall newsletters to the 
Chairman of every local board. 


NOMINATIONS DUE 


In the spring of 1956, NSGWS 
will vote for a Chairman-elect. The 
Chairman-elect serves for two years 
as co-ordinator for the work of the 
District Chairman, and then auto- 
matically assumes the duties of 
Chairman of the Section. 

It is important to choose a person 
with administrative ability, vision, 
and an interest in the problems of 
sports for girls and women. During 
her term of office, she will have to be 
able to attend meetings in various 
parts of the country. She must have 
served at least one term on the Legis- 
lative Board, 

All women members of AAHPER 
with an interest in girls and women’s 
sports may have a voice in this elec- 
tion—first by submitting namés of 
suitable candidates, and later by vot- 
ing on the final slate presented by 
the Nominations and Elections Com- 
mittee at the District or National 
Convention. Please send your nomi- 
nations for Chairman-elect of 
NSGWS by October 15, to: Josephine 
Fiske, Goucher College, Towson 4, Md. 


Coeducational Sports 

Co-chairmen for this publication, 
planned for this school year, are June 
McCann, University of California, and 
George Van Bibber, University of Con- 
necticut. 

The booklet will include rules for ap- 
propriate coeducational sports, sugges- 
tions for modifications, standards for 
participation, articles on philosophy and 
principles, teaching methods, bibliogra- 
phy, and audio-visual aids, It should be 
helpful to men and women working with 
junior and senior high school, as well as 
with college-age boys and girls. Per- 
sons working in both physical educa- 
tion and recreation will find it useful. 


Public Relations Committee 

The Public Relations Committee uses 
a friendly approach in its work to ac- 
quaint schools, colleges, and recreation 
groups with the services and standards 
promoted by NSGWS. 

This Committee is concerned with 
publicizing the work of the Section 
throughout the country. It is respon- 
sible for the distribution of the free 
brochures of NSGWS: (1) At Your 
Service; (2) Desirable Practices; (3) 
List of Publications. Much effort has 
gone into providing displays for 
NSGWS publications and opportunities 
for their purchase by teachers and 
leaders in their own areas. 

The committee is charged with the 
responsibility of selecting suitable ar- 
ticles covering sports for girls and 
women, and getting them published in 
lay magazines. Help from the mem- 
bership-at-large is earnestly sought for 
leads concerning writers or publishers. 

The Chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee is elected to office bi- 
ennially by the NSGWS Legislative 
Board. Committee members are ap- 
pointed annually by the Chairman. 
Members of the 1954/55 and 1955/56 
committees represent recreation, 
WNORC, publicity chairmen of sports 
committees, district chairmen, and 
members-at-large. 

Distribution of Material: The Public Rela- 
tions Committee has been active in dis- 
seminating information regarding 
NSGWS through the following media: 
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e The NEA press release regarding 
Standards in Sports for Girls in See- 
ondary Schoole was sent to all State 
AHPER Presidents and to the State 
Directors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. This statement 
on standards was the report of a Joint 
Committee on Standards for Athletics, 
and was published in the JOURNAL, Oct. 
1954, page 36. 

e Arrangements were made for a dis- 
play and distribution of several NSGWS 
materials at the National Recreation 
Congress in St. Louis. 

e To those people responsible for giv- 
ing leadership to state recreation pro- 
grams in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Texas, Washington, New Jersey, and 
Tennessee were sent: (1) The joint 
statement of Standards in Sports for 
Girls in Secondary Schools, and (2) 
the three free brochures of NSGWS. 

e The three free brochures were sent 
to the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men and for Women in all col- 
leges listing majors and minors in phy- 
sical education or recreation. 

@ Free brochures and permission to re- 
print At Your Service were sent to all 
State Directors or the persons desig- 
nated by the Chief State School Officer 
in the respective states, the District of 
Columbia, and U.S. territories. 

e Co-ordination between the State 
AHPERS, and the NGSWS was pro- 
moted by means of a letter enclosing all 
free brochures and giving the name of 
the NSGWS representative for that 
state. In states where there was no 
representative, the name of the District 
Chairman was given. 


Display Cases: One of the projects of the 
Public Relations Committee in 1954 
was the designing, building, and distri- 
bution of six display cases for NSGWS 
publications. The display case is made 
of plywood, folds together like a suit- 
case, can be locked, and is light enough 
to be carried easily. Each publication 
has its place in the case, and sufficient 
space is left for future publications. 
State representatives should fee] free 
to request the display case for state 
or regional meetings. Request should 
be made to the district chairman. Any- 
one desiring the detailed plan for build- 
ing the case may obtain specifications 
by writing to Genevie Dexter, 721 
Capitol Ave., Sacramento, Calif, Ap- 
proximate cost of the case is $18-$26. 


Projects Underway: Two projects are now 
underway. A mimeographed bulletin on 
procedures to promote a good public 
relations program, based on the discus- 
sion of public relations at the NSGWS 
meetings in New York, is being distrib- 
uted. In addition, the Audio-Visual 
committee is working with the Public 
Relations Committee in compiling illus- 
trated suggestions for all types of 
NSGWS displays. * 
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HIELD OF 
QUALITY 


DIRECT 
FACTORY 
TO YOU 


ALL STYLES AVAILABLE 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


RATIONAL 
Spor%s Company 


389 N. MARQUETTE ST. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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“NISSEN TRAMPOLIN 


200 A Avenue NW 


Recognized Standard with Built- 
in Protective Features. The room 
you want with no cumbersome 
bulk. Completely Regulation. 


Smooth, Endless Steel Tube 
Frame with NISSEN Hidden 
Hinge. Frame Pads fold flush. 


It's The Head Of Its Class 
NISSEN Olympic TRAMPOLINE* 


Series 77-A 


= — 
— 
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Wide Open Spaces with Full-Bed Clearance 


MAKERS OF MINI-TRAMP 
The Modern Springboard 


Write for 15 Free pages of the latest 


extbook: “This Is Trampolining” 
ALL PARTS — ACCESSORIES 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Off. 


E First Name in Trampolining 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Soccer Fundamentals 
(Continued from page 17) 

The first man in each line advances 
the ball, working 3-5 yards apart, 
keeping the ball on the ground, lead- 
ing with their passes, touching the 
hall twice—once to get it under con- 
Whoever 
receives the pass at the edge of the 
penalty area shoots. The two then 
turn right left and return to 
the ends of the lines. Someone should 
several fullbacks 
should be retrieving. When one pair 
is halfway down, another pair starts. 


trol and once to pass it. 


and 


be in goal and 


Dribbling and Shooting Drill. Work- 
ing from the same formation as in 
Diagram 5, have the first man in one 
of the lines dribble at half speed 
directly for the goal, shooting as he 
reaches the penalty line (18-yard 
mark). The first man in the other 
line starts dribbling in when the first 
man is halfway, the lines alternating 
in sending in a dribbler. This drill 
again calls for a goalie and several 
retrievers. 
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Heading Drill. Line up a group of 
approximately 15 players as in Dia- 
gram 6. 


Diagram 6. Heading Drill. 


The coach should have several man- 
agers or players standing by to hand 
him soccer balls. The coach has the 
first player run in at three-quarter 
speed diagonally toward the goal. 
The coach throws the ball (baseball 
fashion) with fair speed for the in- 
coming player’s head. The player at- 
tempts to head the ball into the goal. 
This is a real “game condition” drill 
similar to a “cross from the wing.” 
After the attempt, the players line 
up on the other side for another try. 


Volleyball Heading Drill. This is the 
same as regular volleyball, except 
that the head is used instead of the 


hands. Eight to ten soccer balls will 
result in a better organized drill. 


HOW DRILLS HELP 

The use of these drills throughout 
the pre-season work—prior to actual 
scrimmage—will pay dividends later. 
Every coach should strive toward 
building up “continuity,” as men- 
tioned earlier. This ability to control 
the ball will make the difference be- 
tween an average and a great team. 

Players should develop the tech- 
nique of stopping the ball close to 
them (trap), move rapidly with it 
(dribble) until an opponent tackles 
them, and then pass off. However, 
they should not think their work is 
done then and stand there admiring 
the pass but should cut to a new spot 
where they will be in position for a 
return pass. They should keep the 
ball on the ground. “Game situation” 
drills can be used even during the 
regular season and can help to re- 
move the boredom of mastering fun- 
damentals. * 
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A book of 
sports, games, 
athletics, and 

recreation 
activities for 

teen-agers 


A complete book of physical education for high school boys 
and girls (8th-12th grades) © 


A book written expressly for teen-agers for their understanding 
and enjoyment 


A book based on sound educational principles written by well- 
known people in the field 


A book profusely illustrated, showing skills, strategy, fields, 
and equipment 


A persuasive invitation to young people to make physical 
education and recreation their career 


* * 
If you teach physical education in high school, 
If you work with young people, 


You will want a copy of this book not only for yourself but for 
every youngster in your group 


AAHPER Publication-Sales 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Please send me . copies of Physical Education for High School Students 
(Di on 


examination copy 


CONTENTS 


PART I—GETTING STARTED RIGHT 


What Physical Education Can 
Do for You — Keeping Fit. 


PART 

Sports 
Angling — Archery — Bad- 
minton — Baseball and Soft- 
bali — Basketball — Bowling 
— Field Hockey — Golf — 
Gymnastics and Tumbling — 
Handball — Lacrosse — Riflery 
— Seccer — Speedball — 
Swimming — Tennis — Touch 
Foctball — Track and Field — 
Volleyball — Wrestling. 

Dance 
Folk Dance — Social Dance 
— Square Dance — Modern 
Dance. 

Games and Parties 
Recreational Games — Co- 
recreational Parties. 


PART liIl—ATHLETICS 
Intramurals — Interscholastics 
— Keeping in Top Condition. 


PART IV—CAREER INFORMATION 
Physical Education as a Ca- 
reer — Recreation as a 
Career. 


Dote 


Washington 6, D. C 


quantity orders: 2-9 copies—10% ; 10 or more—20%. If requested, a desk copy will be supplied on an order of not less than 15 copies) 


(1 understand that | shall be billed for the full purchase price but that the charge will be canceled if the book is returned within thirty days) 


Please bill me l enclose my check for 
Please } Name 
Print Address 

Plainly 


Postal Zone State 
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RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 3411 N St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C 


Recreation for the Handicapped 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., has recently re- 
leased a 340-page text with this title 
by Valerie V. Hunt, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. In this rapidly 
developing area of recreation, the publi- 
eation is a much needed and valuable 
contribution. Because of its broad 
scope, its sound philosophy and its good 
documentation, it is predicted that it 
will be well received as a basic text in 
our professional area. 

In Part I, the author surveys the na- 
ture of man and his environment and 
the interaction between them. Observing 
that tension is high in people who do 
things with difficulty, and recognizing 
the role of recreation in the alleviation 
of tension, she directs her attention to 
people with specific disabilities and 
their needs, rather than to specific areas 
of recreation activity. This is a refresh- 
ing point of view in a professional area 
where all too often the concern is a de- 
fined area of activity rather than people 
with handicaps. 

In Part II, chapters are devoted to 
13 categories of handicapped persons. 
Each chapter describes the background 
of the disability and discusses the im- 
plications for recreation. Consequently, 
for any major handicap, the reader is 
favored with the “why” as well as the 
“how” of recreation. 

The following seems to express well 
the author’s views concerning the role 
of recreation in rehabilitation, “Whether 
activities so designed are therapeutic or 
even recreational depends upon the 
leader and his goals. If his primary 
goal is therapy, his charges are likely 
to enjoy their recreation less unless he 
possesses personal qualities that infec- 
tiously stimulate their enthusiasm and 
interest. On the other hand, if his pri- 
mary goal is recreation, less therapy 
results unless he constantly re-analyzes 
recreation to find its meanings for 
people.” 


Swimming for the Handicapped 

In June, the American Red Cross 
published a much needed 60-page in- 
structor’s manual, Swimming for the 


Handicapped. In it, specific programs 
are described for the following six types 
of disabilities: temporary orthopedic, 
permanent due to loss of body parts, 
paralysis due to injury or disease, per- 
manent due to cardiac deficiency, per- 
manent due te sight and hearing defi- 
ciencies, and mental illness. For each 
type, there is presented a description of 
the condition, the values of swimming 
for the type, the objectives for the 
type, the skills to be taught to meet the 
objectives, and teaching suggestions. 
Further information relative to the 
availability of the manual may be ob- 
tained from local Red Cross chapters 
or from area offices at 615 North St. 
Asaph Street, Alexandria, Va.; 230 
Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 4050 
Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo.; and 
1550 Sutter St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 


Working with the Handicapped 

The Girl Seouts of the U.S.A., 155 
East 44th St., New York 17, has pub- 
lished (1954) a 127-page booklet en- 
titled Working with the Handicapped, 
which should prove to be a good source 
of information for those working with 
handicapped girls, ages 7 to 17, Cov- 
ered in discussions are the blind and 
partially sighted, deaf and hard of 
hearing, orthopedically handicapped, 
epileptic, tuberculous, retarded, delin- 
quent, cardiac, and mentally ill. There 
is a classified bibliography. Price 75 
cents. 


Physical Therapy Consultant 

The Surgeon General of the United 
States Air Force has appointed E,. Jane 
Carlin as National Physical Therapy 
Consultant. Miss Carlin is Assistant 
Director and Assistant Professor of 
The Division of Physical Therapy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Editor in 
Chief of the Physical Therapy Review; 
A Member of the Board of Directors and 
a Speaker of the House of Delegates of 
The American Physical Therapy Asso- 
ciation. As a National Civilian Con- 
sultant to the Surgeon General USAF, 
she will serve in an advisory capacity on 
matters concerning Physical Therapy. * 
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HOW WE DO IT 


SITTING VOLLEYBALL 


Contributed by Barbara Steele 


TYPE: Volleyball. LEVEL: Senior high school. 
PLAYING AREA: Limited in- EQUIPMENT: Volleyball and 


door space. net. 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 
Volleyball rules are used, with the following changes: 
1. Players must sit on the floor and may not play the ball while 
sitting on heels, kneeling, or standing. 
2. Underarm serve must be used. 
3. During rally, a ball that touches the net is a fault no matter 
where it lands. 


VARIATIONS: The net can be substituted by a string tied across the 
court with towels placed over it. The court size may vary from 16 to 
60 ft. x 10 to 30 ft., depending upon circumstances. 
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HOW WE DO IT 


FOUR-WAY VOLLEYBALL 


Contributed by Thomas C. Gallucci 


TYPE: Volleyball. LEVEL: Junior and senior high 


PLAYING AREA: Volleyball school. 
court. EQUIPMENT: Volleyball; 3 vol- 


leyball nets. 


THE COURT: Net A is set up like a regular volleyball net. Nets B and 
C are joined together at the center of net A. All three nets are then 
tied to a center post to get correct height (may vary). The ends of 
nets B and C are tied to walls or to standards (see diagram). 


SERVING CORNERS 


Setting up of court for Four-Way Volleyball. 


OBJECT: Players try to make points. As the game progresses, players 
try to keep the ball away from the team with the highest score. 


RULES: Same as volleyball except: 
1. Players in courts 1 and 2 may serve only to players in courts 
3 and 4; players in courts 3 and 4 may serve only to players in 
courts | and 2. 

2. After the serve, a team may play the ball to any court. 

3. The serve rotates from courts | to 2 to 3 to 4. 

4. Players in each court rotate as they do in regular volleyball. 

5. If the ball hits any part of a net and then ricochets out of 
bounds, the play is good. 

6. If the serving team loses the serve through its own fault on a 
serve, no one is awarded a point. The serve moves on to the 


next team. 


SCORING: A team does not have to be the serving team to score. A 
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ARCHERY'S for everyone... 
with 


= BEN PEARSON. 


ARCHERY TACKLE ond EQUIPMENT. 


Especially recommended for light tackle 
users, the #302 Fiber Glass “Take 
Down” Bow offers outstanding 
performance and extraordinary long 
life. High tension fiber glass, 

moulded and cured on solid wood 
cores...a light weight bow of 
tremendous strength and cast. 


Sports Equipment 


Length: 5 feet. Take down Length: 2’ 7%” 
Draw weights: 20 to 35 pounds 
Also available with upper and lower limb 


permanently affixed to bandle section at no 
extra cost. 


Write for free Catalogue and literature 
on our Complete Line of 
Archery Tackle and Equipment 


BEN PEARSON 


Incorporated 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


UNIFORM 


Faster, More Thorough and 
More Hygienic Drying. . . 
More Efficient Handling 
of All Your Athletic Gear 


Accommodates a complete football 
or basketba!l uniform, solves the 
problem of drying and storing sweat 
soaked athletic gear, Extra heavy 
steel rod, electrically welded into 
single unit. Molten tinned finish 
protects permanently against rust of 
corrosion. Individually numbered 


Each, complete with 
Number Plate, f.0.b. $ -60 
our Texas Mill 


% Write for literature on American Approved Gymnasium 


Baskets, Steel Basket Racks and Dressing Room Equipment 


AMERICAN 


LAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, | 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACT OF FINE PARK, PAY 
PLAYGROUND. SWIMMING POOL ROOM EQL 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


\ 


LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


TV PROGRAMS INTERPRET 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Southern District of the Cali- 
fornia AHPER is sponsoring five 30- 
minute television programs this month 
relating to the values in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation as taught 
in the public schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 

The programs feature elements of the 
instructional programs in physical edu- 
cation from elementary through college 
levels. Each program, being held on 
Saturday afternoons this month, over 
channel KNXT, Los Angeles, on the 
“Learning 65” series, carries a theme 
relating to the major objectives of 
teaching in physical education. 

A five-member steering committee 
under the leadership of Wood Glover, 
supervisor of physical education and 
recreation, Burbank City Schools, and 
past president of the Southern District 
of CAHPER, selected the themes for 
the programs, Topics are “Good Human 
Relations Are Developed Through Phy- 
sical Education,” “Useful Skills Are 
Developed Through Physical Educa- 
tion,” “Safety Skills Are Developed 
Through Physical Education,” “Recre- 
ational Interests and Skills Are De- 
veloped Through Physical Education,” 


and “Healthy Minds and Bodies Are 
Developed Through Physical Educa- 
tion.” 


Each program is being developed by 
two units of the Southern District of 
CAHPER. They include live panel dis- 
cussions, live demonstrations of activi- 
ties, and activities shown on films and 
slides. 


NEW FILMS 
Health Education 


COMMUNITY HEALTH IN ACTION, 22144 min., 
16 mm. Color, $170: b&w $85. Natl. 
Health Ceuncil, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. Emphasizes how the different 
types of health leaders and the people 
they are trying to help must join forces 
to do a really good community job. 
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SAFE DRIVING FILMS. Each 1 reel, sound. 
Color, $100; b&w, $55. Educational Col- 
laberator: A. R. Lauer, dir. of the Driv- 
ing Research Laboratory, lowa State 
College: 

(1) Safe Driving: Car Maintenance and Care. 
By applying the simple, non-mechanical 
techniques of preventive car mainte- 
sill Richards lengthens the life 
of his automobile, reduces repair costs, 
and insures greater safety while driv- 
ing sill, the audience sees 
ways by which trouble warnings can be 
recognized, 


nance, 


Observing 


(2) Safe Driving: The Defensive Driver. Be- 
fore Bill can use the family automobile, 
he must prove to his father his respon- 
sibility behind the wheel. In demonstra- 
ting his skills, Bill shows that antici- 
pating the possible dangers in each 
situation is the basis for responsible, 
skillful, safe, defensive driving. 

(3) Safe Driving: Techniques of the Skilled 
Driver. As seen by his former driving in- 
structor, Bill Richards is skilled and 
competent in handling an automobile. 
The audience learns that Bill’s mastery 
of the many techniques relating to driv- 
ing is a result of continued practice and 
effort to improve skills Bill has learned 
in school, 


WORKING AND PLAYING TO HEALTH. Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jack- 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 16 mm., sound. 
35 min. $125. A professional training 
film on recreational, occupational, and 
industrial therapies, Photographed in 
a state institution under the sponsorship 
of the Illinois State Dept. of Public 
Welfare and the Mental Health Film 
Board. A scientific presentation of tech- 
niques which may be used effectively to 
restore patients to health. 


son 


Physical Education 
BASKETBALL FILMS AND LOOPS. Educational 
Productions, Inc., 915 Howard St., San 
Francisco 3. 2-page Teacher’s Guide 
accompanies each film. 

(1) BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES FOR GIRLS. 
10 min., b&w, sound, $50.00. Teaches 
basic movement skills, passing, catch- 
ing, shooting, dribbling, faking, and piv- 
oting, Also, 11 Basketball Techniques Loops, 
$20.00. 

(2) BASKETBALL STRATEGY FOR GIRLS. 
10 min., b&w, sound. $50.00. Demon- 
strates offense play, and defense play. 
Also, 7 Basketball Strategy Loops, $15.00. 
Complete package of films and loopfilms, 
$115.00, 


NEW LOOPFILMS 

Physical Education 
The U.S. Lacrosse Coaches Associa- 
tion is sponsoring the making of loop- 
films on the basic lacrosse fundamentals. 
The loops are being made under the 
direction of W. Kelso Morrill, Johns 
Hopkins Univ. advisory lacrosse coach 
and author of a book on lacrosse, They 
will be shown for the first time during 


A Series of 4 Motion Pictures on 


EDUCATION 
FOR 


CHILDBIRTH 


Sound, 16mm, b & w 


Now being widely used at the 
senior high school and college 
levels 


e@ PRENATAL CARE 

e LABOR AND CHILDBIRTH 
@ A NORMAL BIRTH 

POSTNATAL CARE 


For rental, purchase, free preview 
Write 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 
414 Mason Street 


San Francisco 2, Calif. 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


Combines elements of running, passing, kicking. 
For boys and girls junior high through college. 


Easy to learn; easy to teach. It's fun. 
Speed-a-way film 
One reel, color, sound 
Rental—$3.75 Sale—$95.00 


Also in black and white 
Speed-a-way Guide Book 
Containing the rules, charts and 8 articles 
$1.00 
Order Now 
MARJORIE 8. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 


the 73rd Annual Lacrosse Convention, 
Dec. 9-11 at Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 

The loops will supplement the three 
lacrosse films that are now available. 


BASKETBALL LOOPS: 11 Techniques Loops 
$20; 7 Strategy Loops, $15. Educational 
Productions, Inc., 915 Howard St., San 
Francisco 3. 2-page Teachers’ Guide ac- 
companies each film. 


BADMINTON LOOPS: The Service, 5 loops, 
$12.50; Returning the Service, 6 loops, 
$15.00; The Forehand, 6 loops, $15.00; The 
Backhand, 5 loops, $12.50; and Advanced 
Strokes, 5 loops, $12.50. Complete pack- 
age, $50.00. Educational Productions, 
Inc., 915 Howard St., San Francisco 3. *® 
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BOWLING 


ARCHERY 


BASKETBALL 


Teaching basic sports skills is an essential part of every will develop more interest in sports . . not only for 
school and college athletic training program. But it’s not an beginners, but for all who look to you for guidance in 
easy job. That's why the Athletic Institute, with the aid of learning the proper fundamentals and skills in competitive 
noted teachers and instructors, has produced the sound games and carry-over activities. Equip your athletic depart 
slidefilms illustrated here to make your job easier to ment with a series of these modern audio-visual aids, and 
make skills and techniques more understandable to begin- you'll see a marked improvement in your physical education 
ners to make sports instruction more enjoyable for all and recreation programs 
A good instructional film library now standard equip- ’ 

S Write today for full details — 

ment in many of the nation’s top educational institutions — The Athletic Institute, 209 S$. Stote St., Chicago 4, Ill, 


WATCH FOR NEW WRESTLING SLIDEFILMS — AVAILABLE SOON 


This seal, pridemark of 


the Athletic Institute, 
ORGANIZATION 


USE MODERN SOUND SLID ae 
| 
7 
oy 
2 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


SO YOU WANT TO WRITE A DISSERTATION 


Part Il of Two Parts 
by GEORGE VAN BIBBER 
Director, School of Physical Education 


University of Connecticut 


THE BUILDING of a bibliography, the 
review of the literature, the abstracting 
of selected pertinent books and arti- 
cles, the building of the necessary re- 
search devices, the conduct of the re- 
search, obtaining the data, treating the 
data, drawing conclusions, and pre- 
paring the materials for the writing of 
the manuscript are typical activities, 
onee you have had the approval of your 
committee to go ahead with your disser- 
tation. 


Helpful Hints 

Establish and keep good rapport with 
your subcommittee. They have been 
through the same process and should be 
sympathetic and helpful. Remember 
that they are busy people, that you are 
probably one of many candidates, that 
they have course work, research, writ- 
ing, committee work, families, houses 
to build, boats to sail, and all are hu- 
ian. Know the personnel of your com- 
mittee, If they are demanding, wishing 
to know your every move before you 
make it, supply them with a résumé of 
your work from time to time, in commit- 
tee verbally and in writing with copies 
to all members. 

In spite of the fact that the candidate 
fur the degree must “show evidence of 
the ability to do independent study,” 
many committees will insist on ‘disci- 
plines” which will include approval of 
independent actions by the committee. 
Accurate notes of advice given in com- 
mittee and individually by its members 
should be carefully kept. If you are in 
residence while doing your research, 
you may be fortunate «enough to meet 
with your committee as often as needed. 
Use your committee ae much as you can. 
They will support your completed dis- 
sertation more readily if they have 
shared actively in creating it. 

Abstract your reading carefully. The 
review of the literature will usually be 
written from the notes you take so they 
mented to be useful. Accuracy can be 
obtained if rough notes can be typed 
immediately. The practice of using 4 x 
6 cards as the most efficient method is 
must be readable and properly docu- 
questionable, since there is a tendency 
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for you to write too small and, if writ- 
ten in pencil, for the cards to smudge 
and become unreadable. I would like 
to suggest a spiral notebook of large 
size as the most practical device. If 
there is a need to sort items, the 
abstracts can be typed on 4x6 cards. 

Re accurate. If you are conducting 
an experiment-type research, be sure 
your instruments are valid, reliable, and 
objective. If you are creating new in- 
struments, be sure you do a “trial run” 
and use all the available procedures to 
determine their validity. 

Treat the data obtained in the sim- 
plest and most comprehensible way. Re- 
ly on statistical services and machinery 
available. Do the computation yourself, 
following the design previously agreed 
upon. Recognize the importance of 
computing machinery and utilize it 
whenever possible. There are statistical 
services, both private and public, avail- 
able to you if you cannot obtain help 
from a department of psychology, so- 
ciology, or statistics at your college. 

You may or may not have proven 
your hypothesis, but your conclusions 
must be drawn from the data. If your 
work has not produced the results you 
expected, you must make conclusions 
which are evident and draw values from 
the nature of the research. 


Writing the Manuscript 

The writing of the manuscript should 
proceed in stages and should not be 
left until the study has been completed. 
For example, the first three chapters 
I. The Problem; II. Review of the Lit- 
erature; III, Plan of the Study—should 
take rough form as soon as the ab- 
stracting of significant material has 
been completed, 

The form that the manuscript should 
take varies from institution to insti- 
tution. It would be well, if no prescribed 
manual of instructions is available, to 
read as many dissertations as possible. 
In selecting these, emphasis should be 
placed on those related to your study. 
This reading, in addition to providing 
ideas for bibliography, research meth- 
ods, treatment of the data, conclusions 
and ideas for additional research, will 


provide the style demanded at your 
institution. 

The submission of the first draft is 
often a prelude to a revision or a series 
of them recommended by the subcom- 
mittee. You should be reconciled to this 
and should consider yourself very for- 
tunate if the revisions are minor ones. 
The revision is likely to be more accep- 
table to the graduate committee be- 
cause it has the support of the subcom- 
mittee. 


Final Draft 


The typing of the final draft presents 
a number of problems. What kind of 
type should be used? The pica or elite? 
The pica requires one inch for ten 
spaces, while the elite requires one inch 
for 12 spaces. The type most favored is 
the pica, because it is more readable in 
the third and fourth copies. Pica type- 
writers are not as :ommon as the elite. 
Be sure you know which is to be used, 
or which is favored over the other, or 
whether or not either is specified. 

Once the type is determined, it is 
equally important to select a competent 
typist. A professional typist who types 
theses regularly, who knows style, prop- 
er methods of footnoting, spacing, and 
all the details of your own institution’s 
requirements is ideal. Should you not 
be able to get such a person, select the 
most competent typist available and 
provide her with samples of disserta- 
tions from your graduate school, the 
proper kind of typewriter (preferably 
a new one), the proper paper, carbons, 
and binders to complete the job. 


Oral Examination 


The oral examination in most grad- 
uate schools concerns itself with the 
dissertation. Your subcommittee will 
have read your dissertation and, other 
than yourself, will know it better than 
the rest of the graduate committtee. 
Carefully prepared abstracts should be 
distributed to all committee members 
well before the meeting and copies 
should be available at the meeting. 

Thorough preparation consisting of 
re-reading the dissertation and review- 
ing significant research sources should 
be made before the oral. 

Finally, it is important for you to 
have confidence in your ability to 
answer any question and to narrate 
your work clearly to the committee. 
Preliminary arrangements should be 
carefully planned. Know when and 
where you are going to be called, try 
to relax, be calm, and approach your 
oral as confidently as possible. 

A “G.I.” philosophy, “never volun- 
teer anything,” might well apply to the 
oral. Answer questions, admit short- 
comings if necessary, try to keep the 
committee in a receptive and kindly at- 
titude, and it is possible that you will 
get an affirmative vote—most people 
do after they have come that far. ® 
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AAHPER’S 
NATIONAL SECTION FOR 
GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


NSGWS publishes 

a complete set of 
OFFICIAL WOMEN’S 
SPORTS GUIDES. 
Be sure your Sports Library 
' is up to date. 


| Use this convenient 
Order Blank 
Mail to 


NSGWS 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Official Sports Guides 
@ Basketball 1955-56 75c 
e Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, 


Winter Sports and Outing Activities 
1955-57 75¢ 


Recreational Games—vVolleyball 
1955-57 75c 
Sports Articles Reprint Series 


Selected Field Hockey—Lacrosse 
Articles $1.25 


@ Selected Softball Articles $1.00 


Softball Rules for Girls—Set of six 
Filmstrips $24.00 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


Basketball Rules 1955-56 (Reprint of 
Rules Section only) 25¢ 


e Selected Basketball Articles $1.00 


@ Basketball Rules for Girls—Set of six 
Filmstrips $24.00 


e Archery—Riding Guide 1954-56 75c 
Bowling—Fencing—Golf Guide 1954-56 75c 
e Soccer—Speedball Guide 1954-56 75¢ 
@ Softball—Track and Field Guide 1955 50c 
Tennis—Badminton Guide 1954-56 


e@ The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions 


on Menstruation 35¢ 
Name: 
Address: 

Basketball Guide Basketball Filmstrips $24 
Aquatics Synchronized Basketball Rules 
Swiniming Archery——Riding 

Recreational Games— Bowling —-Fencing —Golf 75¢ 
Volleyball 75< Socces—- Speedball 75< 
Field Hockey—Lacrosse $1.25 Softhall—Track and Field 
Softball Articles $1 Tennis— Badminton 75< 
Softbal! Filmstrips $24 Doctor Answers 35< 
Check or money order enclosed Please bill me 
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By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relotions Executive, AAHPER 


New Seamless Inflated Balls 
Among several new models in inflated 
balls recently announced by Seamless 
Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., a particu- 
larly interesting number is a football 
that has raised ribs molded as an inte- 
wrral part of the cover, The ribs are, of 
course, to aid control in passing. New 
features being incorporated in basket- 
balls, soecer balls and volleyballs by 
Seamless include “molded in” identifi- 
cation and newly-designed “plateaued” 
pebbling with deeper, wider grooves to 
improve handling qualities. Detailed 
brochures on these are available, 


i 
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American Piayground Catalog 

American Playground Device Co., Anderson, 
ind. has a new, profusely-illustrated 60- 
page catalog covering its complete line 
of playground, park-picnic, dressing- 
room, outdoor gym, tennis, and basket- 
ball equipment, The book contains a 
section covering planning of playground 
areas to approved specifications, with 
suggestions for efficient utilization of 
space, safety considerations, and proper 
installation. Data on number of work- 
men, labor hours, and materials re- 
quired for various types of installations 
are included in a quick-reference table. 
A copy of the catalog will be sent to any 
AAHPER member, without charge, on 
request. 
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Touch Football Rulebook 


The Athletic Institute, 209 S$. State St., Chi- 
cago 4, announces publication of the 
1955 Official National College Touch 
Football Handbook which, in addition 
to current rules, contains text on play- 
er-conditioning, field supervision; re- 
sponsibilities of officials, facilities and 
equipment, and prevention of injuries. 
Copies are available at 50¢ each. 


Practi-Swim 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc., 866 - 6th Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y., is featuring this Practi- 
Swim device as a training instrument 
to create confidence in the water and 
aid in teaching any stroke. The unit is 
of heavy rubber construction in one 
universal-fit size. It folds flat and 
weighs less than 10 oz, 


Fiberglas Racket-Shaft 


A “fatigue-free” fiberglas shaft, 
known as Sila-Flex, is being incorpo- 
rated in the Hugh Forgie Persona: 
Model badminton racket made by the 
Racket Division of Cortland Line Co., Cort- 
land, N.Y. The same model will also con- 
tinue to be made with wood shaft for 
coaches who prefer the latter. The fiber- 
glas shaft is, however, offered as proof 
against moisture and extreme changes 
in temperature. A test model is re- 
ported to have shown no shaft-fatigue 
after extreme usage. 


Washroom rz 
Maintenance 


Manual il 
This manual on 


washroom mainte- 
nance providing a 
step - by - step pro- 
gram of daily pro- 
cedure is being of- 
fered by Huntington 
Laboratories, Huntington, Ind., for redistri- 
bution to maintenance personnel. The 
laboratories produce sanitation supplies 
for institutional use. 


— 


Re-Mobilization Table 


Three methods for rehabilitation of 
severely disabled patients — standing, 
traction and oscillation— have been 
combined in this new electrically-con- 
trolled table by Murka Mfg. Co., 201 S. Main 
$t., Dayton, Ohio. The device provides a 
range of 115° in supine and prone posi- 
tions for gradual adjustment of bedfast 
patients to upright, weight-bearing po- 
sition, Another feature automatically 
provides sustained intermittent traction 
from 0 to 300 Ib. Selective intermit- 
tance oscillation is also incorporated. 


Propane-Gas Camp Stove 

Here’s something new for the outdoor 
educator—a one-burner  propane-gas 
stove that will perk an 8-cup pot of 
coffee in six minutes, fry bacon and 
eggs, and perform other cooking serv- 
ices where size and weight of equip- 
ment are important, Stove operates on 
disposable fuel cylinder, weighs 6 
pounds loaded, is 12x3 inches, costs 
$8.95 complete. A two-burner model is 
also available at $15.95 complete. Re- 
placement cylinders sell at about $2. 
Manufacturer is Otto Bernz Co., Inc., 280 
Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. * 
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I’m a New Teacher 
(Continued from page 11) 

year in college, no one pointed out to 
me any real advantage to entering 
the profession. I don’t need to dwell 
on the fact that there is a crying need 
for teachers, but I feel I do need to 
point out the fact that we are selling 
ourselves short. 

Why aren’t young people anxious 
to enter teaching as a career? I’m 
a new teacher and I’m very much in- 
terested and enthusiastic over my 
work. The personal rewards in the 
profession are countless. I receive a 
good salary. I have a great deal of 
security. I have good working hours 
and two months’ vacation. And I 
have a certain amount of prestige in 
the community. When I was in high 
school, I knew I wanted to work with 
people, I liked sports, and I had an 
aptitude for biology. My counselor 
advised me to go into physical ther- 
apy or possibly recreation. Why 
didn’t she suggest teaching? 


| WANT TO SELL TEACHING 

It was the enthusiasm of a few of 
my former teachers that made me 
want to be a part of the profession; 
their enthusiasm for teaching and 
for their students. They did not 
speak to me of teaching but rather 
encouraged me by their actions and 
their personalities. I did not feel | 
could be a classroom teacher but did 
nave the aforementioned interests. 
In teaching physical education, I 
found my particular niche. 

I’m a new teacher and I love it. 
I want to sell teaching as a career. 
I said sell not just tell! When I meet 
students with teaching potential why 
shouldn’t I encourage them? Why 
shouldn’t they be counseled and 
guided toward teaching as their life 
work? We have the student in school 
six or seven hours of the day. Why 
does he think of science, law, or the 
business world before he thinks of 
teaching as a future career? Granted, 
not everyone can be or should be a 
teacher, but the possibility is too 
often overlooked. 

Many teachers do sell themselves 
by word and deed before their stu- 
dents and the community. My resent- 
ment lies in the fact that it is not 
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Texts, free consul 
tation and equip 
ment plans avail 
able 

We are experts in setting up and assisting 
schools, organizations and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and to cooperate with other 
recreational and competitive fencing organi 
zations 

Write Department J for New Cotalog 


a profession-wide job of salesman- 
ship. Are we not proud of what 
we are doing? I am, or I wouldn't be 
teaching! 


WHY | LOVE TO TEACH 

There are already many reasons 
for this pride in my work. They are 
intangible reasons. For instance, ob- 
serving a girl conquer her fear of wa- 
ter by putting her head under it for 
the first time in her life. This came 
about as a natural result of a class 
situation not because of something 
I had taught her. I had qualms when 
I first began teaching badminton, 
ping pong, and shuffleboard in one 
small gym to 54 girls, but found indi- 
vidual leadership by the students can 
save many headaches for the teacher 
while developing more than just skill 
in the students. They learn while 
teaching one another and at the same 
time feel the pride of helping others. 

A certain amount of satisfaction 
and pride comes to an adult when she 
is working with young 
Whether I am teaching a class how 
to shoot an arrow or informally talk- 


people. 


ing with a few students about their 
everyday problems, I cannot help 
learning and growing with them. 
Merely the fact that a pupil changes 
her hair style and learns how to wear 
her clothes properly after a class in 
good grooming may not sound like a 
great deal, but something as small 
as that may make a big difference 
in her life. After all, it is the end 
result that counts. 

To be just a small part of such a 
dynamic thing as youth can be over- 


EQUIPMENT 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program Requiring a minimum 
of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, it is the perfect activity 


for both men and women 
least expensive weapons and accessories for beginners and experts 


FENCING 


by Master Craftsmen 


We manufacture and design the best and 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


61 EAST STREET, NEW YORK 3. N.Y. + 7.5790 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1956, a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Cerolina. 


whelming as a reward in itself. My 
job is truly a stimulating one. Teach 
ing is to me a great many things. It 
is fun, mixed with hard work; it is 
stimulating and satisfying; it is 
personally rewarding in countless 
ways; but most of all it is the feel- 
ing that what I am doing will neve 
be pointless or futile as long as there 
are youth growing to adulthood 

Yes, I'm a new teacher—and I love 


it! 
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“CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 


lowa City 


CONVENTION 
Colorado Springs—Apr. 11-13 


lowa Frank D. Sills 


MISS HALSEY RETIRES 

Elizabeth Halsey has retired from 
her position as head of the Women’s 
Physical Education Department of the 
State University of Iowa. She plans to 
reside in Denver, Colo. Gladys Scott 
has been appointed to succeed Miss 
Halsey. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

The annua! State Physical Education 
Conferenee, held in June at the State 
Univ, of lowa, featured Dean Ray D. 
Dunean of the Univ. of W. Va., and 
Sheila Cater from England as guest 
speakers. 

Members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity presented papers. More than 
100 people registered for the two-day 
conference. 


C. H. MeCLOY HONORED 
C. H. MeCloy, who is working with 
advanced-degree students at State Univ. 
of Iowa, received an honorary degree 
from Grinnell College last June. 


STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

In June Pres. Russell Dickinson and 
other members of the lowa AHPER met 
with State Supt. of Public Instr., J. C. 
Wright. A committee from IAHPER, 
with Louis Alley of the State Univer- 
sity as chairman, has been appointed 
to serve as an advisory committee to 
the Superintendent in matters pertain- 
ing to physical education. 
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Nebraska John C. Thompson 


NEW COURSES AT NEBR. WESLEYAN 

Wrestling is being introduced this 
year at Nebraska Wesleyan Univ., with 
the plan to extend it to intercollegiate 
status next year. 

A new course in hospital recreation 
is also being introduced. It consists of 
a combination of theory and field work 
experiences and has been worked out 
co-operatively with the State Mental 
Hospital. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT 
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CARL E. WILLGOOSE 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 


Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Atlantic City—Apr. 22-26 


EDA HONOR AWARDS 


The Committee on Honor Awards for 
the EDA of the AAHPER requests that 
recommendations for these awards be 
forwarded as soon as possible to any 
member of the Committee (listed be- 
low). The qualifications for the EDA 
Honor Award follow— 

1. The candidate must be a member 
of AAHPER. Former members who 
have retired from professional work 
excepted. 

2. Should be at least 40 years of age. 

3. At least Master’s degree or equi- 
valent in study. ; 

4. At least 10 years’ experience as 
teacher, supervisor, director, or com- 
bination of same in field of physical 
education, health education, or recrea- 
tion. 

5. Contribution should have been ren- 
dered (a) primarily through the Asso- 
ciation and be in the nature of plus 
service, or (b) through distinctive lead- 
ership of a pioneer type in physical 


education, health educa.ion, or recrea- 
tion, or (c) meritorious service to our 
profession through allied fields of sci- 
ence and education. 

6. Fire moral character, 

7. Must have met at least a total of 
five conditions out of the three divisions 
of service, as follows: 


Div. I. An Officeholder 

(a) An elected officekolder in the 
District Association. This will include 
Vice-Presidents of Divisions and 
members-at-large. 

(b) President of a State Associa- 
tion. 

(c) Chairman of a Section in the 
District Association. 

(d) President or officer of CPEA. 

(e) President or officer of 
NAPECW. 

(f) President or officer of some 
other national group in our field. 


Div. II. Committee Work 


(gz) Chairman of a committee of 
the District or National Association. 

(h) Committee work over a period 
of three or more years with Local, 
District, or National organization 
either in the AAHPER or an organi- 
zation promoting the same general 
objectives as the AAHPER or an 
organization affiliated with the 
AAHPER. 


Div. II]. Speeches, Writing, Research 

(i) Twelve or more addresses be- 
fore educational groups, conventions, 
assemblies, luncheon meetings, radio 
presentations, and such other meet- 
ings held in interest and promotion 
of physical education, health educa- 
tion, and recreation, 

(j) Articles for handbooks, news- 
papers, magazines not covered below. 

(k) Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 

(1) Author or co-author of one or 
more books on physical education, 
health education, or recreation. 

(m) Author of five or more article: 
accepted and published by magazines 
of national scope or brought out in 
monograph form. 

(n) An outstanding, original con- 
tribution to the profession which has 
affected its philosophy or practices, 
not included in the above. 

Members of the Committee are Ruth 
Evans, chm., Springfield Col.; Clifford 
Brownell, Columbia Univ.; Charles C,. 
Wilson, Yale Univ.; George W. Ayars, 
Del. State Dept. of Public Instr, Dover; 
Lula P. Dilworth, N. J. State Dept, of 
Educ., Trenton. 


EDA FALL CONFERENCE 
The Fall Conference of the EDA was 
held Sept. 9-11 at the University of 
Delaware. Some 80 State Association 
officers and state directors met under 
the leadership of President Karl C. 
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Oermann, Proceedings of the meetings 
may be obtained from Car! E. Will- 
goose, EDA editor, Oswego STC, Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

It was the first time that all of the 
state editors got together in an at- 
tempt to improve the District Reporter 
column. A definite effort will be made 
to make this column the up-to-date 
reference on Eastern District news. 

The state directors, under George. W. 
Ayars, were primarily concerned with 
(1) how state directors can improve 
their service to teachers in service and 
(2) steps to take to raise standards. 

The state association officers, under 
the leadership of Harry C. Smith, dis- 
cussed mutual problems pertaining to 
state organization activity. 

Beatrice P. Hartshorn was Confer- 
ence Manager. 


Maryland Dorothy Deach 


NEW SAFETY COURSES AT U. OF MD. 

With the addition of three new 
courses in driver education, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland’s College of Phy- 
sical Education, Health and Recreation 
has completed its new undergraduate 
program in safety education. 

Geared primarily for physical educa- 
tion, education, and industrial educa- 
tion students, the program will equip 
prospective teachers to teach safety 
education in Maryland high schools. 


Vermont Helen Coleman 


VAHPER’S 25TH YEAR 

The annual Vermont AHPER Conven- 
tion this month will commemorate the 
25th year of the organization. Delbert 
Oberteuffer will be guest speaker. 

Two field workshops in Curriculum 
for High School Physical Education 
Programs will be offered during the 


fall. 
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_ MIDWEST DISTRICT 

ARLEY GILLETT 

Illinois State Normal Univ. 


Normal, Illinois 


CONVENTION 
(with National) 


Chicago—Mar. 24-30 


MIDWEST EXECUTIVE MEETING 
The Executive Board of the Midwest 
District Association will meet Oct. 29 
and 30 at Spring Mill State Park, to 
plan for the District convention in 
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Chicago to be held in conjunction with 
the National Convention. The six presi 
dents of the State Associations will also 
attend this planning session. 

Midwest Pres. Arthur Steinhaus 
spent the past summer as visiting le« 
turer at the Sorbonne in Paris 


Illinois Arley F. Gillett 


STATE CONVENTION NEXT MONTH 

The third annual state convention of 
the Illinois AHPER will be held in 
Peoria, Nov. 17-19. Ray O. Duncan, 
pres.-elect of AAHPER, and Charles 
A. Bucher, New York Univ., will be 
featured speakers. 

Harold Weldin, Peoria P. S., is con- 
vention chairman. 


Indiana Lola Lohse 


250 ATTEND HEALTH WORKSHOP 


The 12th Annual School and Com 
munity Health Workshop was held at 
Indiana Univ. Aug. 12-26, with a regis 
tration of 250. Mary B, Rappaport, 
health instr. supervisor, State Educ. 
Dept., Albany, N. Y., and Nell Me 
Keever, asst. chief of health educ. sers., 
Public Health Service, U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, were 
special consultants for the workshop. 
There were 25 states, Wash., D. C, and 
one foreign country represented. In 
addition to the University, there were 
13 co-operating agencies, including the 
State Board of Health. 


NEW PARK AND RECREATION LAW 

The Indiana Legislature has just 
passed a new law pertaining to parks 
and recreation. The new act is the 
result of a thorough study of park and 
recreation laws by the Ind. School of 
Law, with guidance from the Ind. Park 
and Recreation Assn., the Ind. Advisory 
Com. on Recreation, and various lay 
and professional leaders of the state. 

The new law applies to all classes of 
cities, towns, and counties. It combines 
parks and recreation; outlines the 
powers of the board and the duties of 
the superintendent; provides for funds 
to be obtained by special levies or ap 
propriations; enables the formation of 
joint boards and the making of con 
tracts with school systems and other 
departments of city government. 

Copies of the law can be obtained 
from Kenneth Kramer, director of 
recreation, and secretary of the Ind. 
Park and Recreation Assn., Crawfords 
ville. 


Michigan Nelson G. Lehsten 


STATE PE COMMITTEE MEETS 
The State Physical Education Com 
mittee has been reappointed for the 
second year. The committee convened 
at St. Mary’s Lake Camp, Battle Creek, 


Sept. 26-27, for its initial meeting of the 


1955-56 school year 


MAPHER WORKSHOP IN NOV 
The Michigan AHPER is planning a 
workshop at Higgins Lake Nov. 4-6 re 
ating to in-service leadership educa 
tion. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


LAWRENCE GOLDING 
Physical Education Dept 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


CONVENTION 
Spokane, Wash.—Apr. 11-14 


HONOR AWARDS PRESENTED 

At the annual Northwest AHPER 
Convention in Lewiston, Idaho, on April 
14, H. Harrison Clarke, research pro 
fessor of phys. educ, at the Univ. of 
Oregon, was given the National Asso 
ciation’s Honor Award. A, ¢ Pelton, 
director of health for the Seattle P. S., 
received the Northwest District Honor 
Award, 


Montana Agnes Stoodley 


MONT. CONVENTION OCT. 28-29 
The annual convention of the Mon 
tana Association will be held Oct, 28-20 
at the Diamond S Ranch at Boulder 
some 60 miles south of Helena, This i 
the first time the conference wil! be held 
in a resort setting. Plans have been 
made to utilize all the dude ranch faci! 
ities, including two swimming pool 
Henry Meyer, president of the Mar 
tana AHPER, has resigned to accept 
a position in California Vincent Wilson, 


sec.-treas., will preside at the busine 


meeting which will center around a 
complete reorganization of the tats 
association. Three out-of-state speak 
ers will be featured ection meeting 
will stress material of practical value to 


elementary and high school educator 


Washington Alyce Cheska 


SUMMER PE PROGRAM CONDUCTED 

Spokane Public Schools conducted for 
its second year a summer school program 
in physical education under the direc 
tion of George Werner and Edwin Hen 
derson. The program served youngster 
from grades 4-% for six week Instruc 
tion in basic sports activities plus ten 
nis, swimming, and golf was giver An 
enrollment fee of $10.00 was charged 
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‘SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


MARY BUICE 
Box 7904 Univ. Station 


Austin 12, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Nashville, Tenn.—Feb. 15-17 


SOUTHERN AHPER GIVES AWARDS 

The Southern District AHPER re- 
cognized three of its members with 
Honor Awards at its Convention last 
spring. Reeipients included Helen Lois 
Byington, dir. of health and phys. educ. 
for high school girls in Houston; Anna 
Hiss, prof, and dir. of phys, training 
and intramural activities for women, 
Univ. of Tex.; and Mary Elizabeth 
Moore, prof. of phys. educ. at La. State 
Univ, 

CONVENTION PLANS FOR SPRING 

The Southern District AHPER Con- 
vention will be in Nashville, Feb, 15-17, 
The convention theme will be “Chal- 
lenges Unlimited.” Guests will include 
Elizabeth Avery, Jackson Anderson, 
and Carl Troester from the AAHPER 
headquarters; and Simon MeNeely 
from the U.S. Office of Educ.; Ray Dun- 
can, pres.-elect of AAHPER; and Har- 
old Meyer, recreation specialist, Univ. 
of N.C, 


NEW DISTRICT PRESIDENT-ELECT 

Catherine Allen resigned as pres.- 
elect of the Southern District and Betty 
Autrey has been selected to fll the 
office. 

DISTRICT VICE-PRES. RESIGNS 

Annie Ray Moore, health edueator 
with the North Carolina School Health 
Co-ordinating Service, left August 5 for 
a year’s leave of absence to work as a 
health educator with WHO in Burma. 
After a three-week orientation period 
in New Delhi, India, Mrs. Moore will 
be working out of Rangoon with the 
Ministry of Education and Health for 
Burma, 

She resigned as Vice-President for 
Health Education of the Southern Dis- 
trict when she accepted the overseas 
appointment, 
Alabama Martha Walton 


ALABAMA HONORS THREE 
For the second consecutive year, the 
Alabama AHPER has honored out- 
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standing leaders, The recipients re- 
ceive a life membership in the Associa- 
tion. 

Honored this year were Jeannetta 
T. Land, Ala. Polytechnic Inst.; Mar- 
garet MeCall, Ala. Col.; and W. R. 
Battle, Birmingham-Southern, 
Arkansas Frances Wood 

ARKANSAS AHPER MEETING 

Southern State College was host to 
the spring meeting of the Arkansas 
AHPER. Reports of the highlights of 
the Southern District Convention were 
made. Wincie Ann Carruth gave a 
progress report of the State Dept. of 
Edue. Curriculum Com. A _ discussion 
was held on the possibility of creating 
a division of athletics in the Arkansas 
AHPER. Peggy Wallick was elected 
Pres. and J. M, Tomlinson, vice-pres. 
Secretary is to be appointed by the 
President. 


Florida Samuel W. Luce 


FAHPER WORKING CONFERENCE 

Phil Patterson, president of the Flor- 
ida AHPER, has announced that the 
sixth annual working conference of the 
Fla. Association will be held at Crystal 
Lake Camp near Gainesville, Dec. 2-4. 
The theme “How We Do It” will be 
carried out in a series of clinics and 
demonstrations on rhythms, gymnastics, 
team games, and individual sports. 

The services of Simon McNeely, spe- 
cialist in health, physical education, and 
athletics for the U.S, Office of Educ., 
Wash., D.C., have been made available 
for the conference. Approximately 
400 members are expected to attend. An 
increasing number of student-teacher 
members are participating in these con- 
ferences through the student section. 


NEW FSU PE BUILDING 

The Fla. State Univ. physical educa- 
tion personnel and students are looking 
forward to the completion of the new 
physical education building, now about 
40 per cent complete. It is designed 
to take care of 5,000 men students and 
should be one of the most efficient phys. 
educ. plants in the U.S. 


REC. DEPTS. PROMOTE GYMNASTICS 

Pat Yeager and George Carey of the 
Naples and St. Petersburg Recreation 
Departments have been promoting gym- 
nastics in southern Florida, especially 
in the area of gymnastics for girls. 
Miss Yeager and Samuel Luce con- 
ducted an evening clinic at Florida 
Southern College last spring with Miss 
Yeager’s girls squad demonstrating. 
This squad also was the nucleus of the 
department's Fourth of July celebration 
program. Plans are to hold several 
more informal meets for girls and to 
initiate meets for boys. 


E. B. Whalin 


KY. AHPER ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 
New officers for the Kentucky AHPER 
include: Martha Carr, University of 
Kentucky, pres.; Oscar Gunkler, Berea 
Coll., pres.-elect; and E, B. Whalin, 
Dept. of Educ., sec.-treas. 


Kentucky 


Louisiana W. E. Noonan 


LAHPER TO MEET IN NOV. 

The Louisiana AHPER will hold its 
annual convention during the Louisiana 
Education Association meeting in Alex- 
andria Nov. 21-22. Fred V. Hein of 
the AMA will be the guest speaker in 
the Health Section, with William Tate, 
chairman of the Recreation Curriculum, 
Florida State Univ., as the featured 
speaker in the Recreation Section. 

Carolyn Colvin of the LSU faculty 
will present a dance group before the 
General Assembly of the LEA to open 
the convention. Bill Wallis will pre- 
sent a tumbling group from the New 
Iberia Elementary School. 


North Carolina Taylor Dodson 


STATE MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORS 

Goerge Powell, president of the 
NCAHPER, has appointed 100 teach- 
ers, one from each county in the state, 
to serve as membership directors in the 
association, These men and women will 
serve as a membership committee, so- 
liciting every teacher in their respec- 
tive county, under the direction of 
Tayler Dodson, national membership 
director for North Carolina. 


5 PE MEETINGS SCHEDULED IN N. C. 

A series of five district physical edu- 
cation meetings will be held in connec- 
tion with district meetings of the North 
Carolina Education Association. Ashe- 
ville will be the site of the Sept. 30 
meeting; Raleigh on Oct. 7; Fayette- 
ville, Oct. 14; Greenville, Oct. 21; Win- 
ston-Salem, Nov. 11. 


NCAHPER WORKING CONFERENCE 
Pres, George Powell has announced 
that the annual meeting of NCAHPER 
will be held at East Carolina Col., 
Greenville, Dec. 2-3. Pres.-elect June 
Dinkins has been busy this summer 
with plans for the meeting. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA GRA MATERIALIZING 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Monty 
Esslinger, Junior H.S., Stillwater, 
president of the State GRA, Oklaho- 
mans are now promoting the GRA in 
all parts of the state. 

A combined meeting of the GRA 
Board was held in April with the Sports 
Section Chairmen and Committee mem- 
bers, College Consultants, WAA and 
WRA Presidents, and sponsors. The pur- 


Carole Hass 
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pose of the meeting was to discuss and 
formulate the state handbook, make 
arrangements for a GRA camp in the 
summer, and to make plans for the 
future, 


Texas ‘ L. W. McCraw 


WORKSHOP TO IMPROVE PE PROGRAM 

During the 1955 summer session, the 
Dept. of Phys. and Health Educ. of the 
Univ. of Tex. conducted a workshop de- 
voted to the improvement of physical 
education programs in the secondary 
schools of Texas. The workshop was di- 
rected by D. K. Brace, who was assisted 
by Mary Buice of the University, and 
Simon McNeely from the U.S. Office 
of Education, consultant. Standards 
were developed which will be recom- 
mended for use by teachers and admin- 
istrators for upgrading their programs 
and by the Texas Education Agency as 
an aid for evaluating schools for ac- 
creditation. 


TEXAS CONVENTION NEXT MONTH 

The Texas AHPER will hold its 32nd 
annual convention Nov. 25-26 at Trinity 
Univ. President of TAHPER is Alvera 
Griffin of the Bayton P.S. Richard 
Westkaemper is Convention Manager. 

Other officers are Vice-Pres., Phys. 
Educ., Arthur Weston, Rice. Inst.; Vice- 
Pres., Health and Safety Educ., Jessie 
Helen Haag, Univ. of Tex.; and Vice- 
Pres., Rec., Maryhelen Vannier, South- 
ern Meth. Univ. 


9 BULLETINS BEING PREPARED 

School administrators in Texas have 
become concerned about the inadequa- 
cies of programs in health, safety, and 
physical education and are taking ac- 
tion to stimulate improvement. The 
Texas Association of School Adminis- 
trators is publishing nine bulletins, each 
dealing with areas of the curriculum 
which a statewide evaluation found to 
be below desired standards, One of 
these bulletins will be devoted to health, 
safety, and physical education and will 
be designed to orientate the school ad- 
ministrator with regard to desirable 
standards in these areas and to encour- 
age him to seek assistance in improving 
his own program, 


AAHPER BOOK 
Physical Education for High School 
Students by AAHPER is being con- 
sidered by the Texthook Committee of 
the Texas Education Agency for adop- 
tion as a physical education text in the 
public schools. 
Virginia Harold K. Jack 
SCHOOL SAFETY WORKSHOP 
The second and final School Safety 
Workshop sponsored by the Dept. of 
Educ., directed by Harold K. Jack, state 
supervisor of health, phys. educ., safety, 
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and rec., was held in Richmond in 
July. The workshop group completed 
preparations for a school safety hand 
book started at the 1954 workshop. 

The handbook points up all ramifica 
tions of school safety, shows relation 
ships of safety to the total school pro 
gram, and aids all school persounel in 
understanding their responsibilities for 
school safety. 

This material will be distributed to 
all schools and colleges of the state for 
use in the promotion of more functional 
programs of school safety. 


REVISED MANUALS BEING PRINTED 

The State Department of Education 
announces that two manuals, Health 
Education Grades 1-7 and Let's Learn 
To Drive (driver education textbook) 
have been revised and are now being 
printed. The revision in each case was 
done in order to bring the manuals up 
to date. 


EVALUATING PE PROGRAM 

The State Dept. of Educ. has formu 
lated plans for an extensive three-yeat 
evaluation project for physical educa 
tion which will be inaugurated early 
this school year. The project calls for 
specific research work in local schools 
as well as a series of production work 
shops to be held during the coming 
summers, 


WORKSHOPS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 

Workshops in Health Education were 
held at Univ. of Va., Va. St. Col., and 
Va. Union Univ. About 75 teachers at 
tended, Many of those who were en 
rolled received scholarships for com 
plete expenses from their local tuber 
culosis associations. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION CAMP 

The State Dept. of Educ. conducted 
its fourth Physical Education Camp at 
41H Camp Farrar, Virginia Beach, in 
June. The one-week camp was designed 
to give high school girls a camping ex 
perience and to provide in-service train 
ing for teachers. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


CASKEY SETTLE 
New Mexico Highlands Univ 


Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Reno, Nev.—Apr. 25-27 


Six-Man Football (from 2") 


receipts may cover the full costs, but 
it seems to us increased partici 
pation in football is the primary ol 
jective. A program on this basis | 


more likely to be received locally and 
receive the local support it must have 
than is a program operated primaril 
for financial return 


STARTING A LEAGUE 

The following recommendations 
are made to aid those interested in 
starting leagues 

1. Secure the over-all sponsorship 
of the city recreation department o1 
similar agency which could provide 
the paid staff necessary to co-ordi 
nate the program, provide fields, offi 
cials, ete 

2. football 
which includes older men interested 


Form a committee 
in a good sports program 

3. Start early to find sponsors 
Many firms commit their budgets fon 
such purposes months or even a year 
in advance 

1. Consider 15-minute halves. The 
safety and interest of the player 
seems to be promoted by this 
5. Form teams early in September 
6. Keep costs as low as possible 


7. Provide equal competition by 


having more than one league if the 


number of players and differences in 
ability make it feasible 

8. Require physical examination 
of players and see that players hav 
adequate equipment, proper playing 
ficlds, and good ofliciating 

The lower costs of six-man com 
pared with !l-man football make a 
recreational program possible for 
older youth wanting to continuc play 


ing football. * 


Nerber 
Joins 
Barnes 


John Ne rber’ ii ( 
S Barne & Co, a 
textbook division has been announced 
by Lowell Pratt, president. Mr. Ner 
ber was formerly associated with the 


college department if other leading 


textbook publishers, 


hi 
7 
; 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Octoher 1955 
Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


lowa’s Multiple Offense (p. 7) 

1. What are the values and limita- 
tions of the Iowa multiple offense for 
high school coaching? 

2. How could the lowa system be 
modified to make it a practical of- 
fense for high school? 

i'm a New Teacher (p. 

1. In reading this article, what did 
you learn that differed from your 
impressions of a beginning teacher’s 
attitude? 

2, Give your own reasons for want- 
ing to teach. 

Athletics-Band Cooperation (p./2) 

1. Is the Athletic Department re- 
sponsible for the financial support 
of the band? 

2. What is the role of the band at 
a football game? 


College Outdoor Living (7. /4/) 

1. What are the values to the par- 
ticipants in this basic mountaineer- 
ing course? 

2. Investigate possibilities of set- 
ting up a similar course in your 
school or community and report your 
findings to the class. 


Soccer Fundamentals 

1. What would you tell your soccer 
squad on the first day of pre-season 
training? 

2. How would you use these basic 
drills in conditioning your squad? 


Understanding Boys and Girls 
(p. 19) 

1. What methods can you use to 
identify the health needs and inter- 
ests of the children in your class- 
room? 

2, Give examples of situations you 
have observed which might have been 
avoided by better understanding of 
children. 


Men in College Dance (7.22) 

1. As a teacher of dance, how would 
you make your classes and Orchesis 
coeducational? 

2. Find out how men students feel 
about joining a modern dance group. 
Discuss their attitude. 


PE for Girls (p. 24) 

1. Survey your community for pos- 
sible facilities that might supplement 
those of your local high school in the 
teaching of physical education 
courses. 

2. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages in using municipal, 
park, and recreation, or privately- 
owned facilities to supplement your 
teaching of physical education? 
Corrective Therapy (Pp. 26) 

1. You have been given an oppor- 
tunity to speak for 30 minutes at a 
PTA meeting to explain the objec- 
tives of your school’s Corrective 
Therapy program, which you have 
been conducting for three years, List 
the objectives in order of importance 
and outline your speech. 


Six-Man Football 29) 

1. When planning a six-man foot- 
ball program for older youth, what 
points should be considered? 

2. What safety precautions should 
be observed in a tackle six-man foot- 
ball program? 

Teacher Candidates 

1. How can we challenge the in- 
terest of more high school girls who, 
with college training, would become 
excellent teachers of health, physical 
education, and recreation? 

2. How many additional teachers 
will be needed in your school system 
to take care of the larger enrollments 
expected within the next five years? ® 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


2 (Type of membership) ai 


enclosed 
[) Please bill me. 


Begin membership with month of Sept 


OO New Renewal 


“(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Jan April 


(No subscription available without membership.) 


Are you an NEA member? 


Are you a State AHPER member? 
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There Never Was Like 


The great new 


US.ROYAL 


WITH PATENTED 


Built-in ‘‘PowerLift” keeps foot and shoe 
together, stops slipping, speeds action. 


Here, for the first time, is a basketball shoe that 
actually lets the player use all of his native speed and 


maneuverability because this is the first shoe that hugs 

the sole of the foor, all the ume, with every mouon 

The reason is the new patented “PowerLitt ‘ 

elastic harness vulcanized into the sole chat keeps 

the arch always in contact with ever 

curve of che too 

For the first ume, foot and shoe move, and 
act, as one. The result 1s faster starts 

loss of power, quicker physical reaction 

to the player's reflexe 

The U.S. Royal has all of the desig: 

features that have made the U. § 


—~— Sureshor one of the great names | 
sport Now, with patented 
the U ‘5 


PowerLitt Royal has 
— equal for top flighe pla 


HOW U. S. ROYAL ““POWERLIFT’’ HELPS 


£4 
ORDINARY SHOE. Player's foot moves U.S. ROYAL WITH “POWERLIFT’ 
r 7 ~~) faster than shoe, resulting in “shoe lag” moves instantly with foot. Result 
J \ ond loss of speed. Toe irritations and sole speed! Foot cannot slide inside shoe, pre 
\ > | blisters ofton are caused by the foot vents irritations. “Powerlift” Band eases 


sliding forward inside shoe pressure from lacing 


Court-lested by Minneapolis Lakers 


KEDS 


The Shoes of Champions 


United States Rubber 
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The Jet BI0OOO— Today’s finest 
top-quality basketball 


K4-P BINO— Officia! Ball for 
the National Basketball 
Association 


New! Orlon Fleece Warmup 
Wonderfully warm and soft, yet 
won't pill up from sweat. Retains 
shape like a knitted fabric. In 
white only, which stays pure 
white because it’s 100°; washable. 
Trimmed in school colors. 


This scoring chance won't slip away 


He spots a man in the clear, fires a good pass. 
Shot’s up... . good! 2 points, fast as you can say / 
it. Despite the fact both men’s hands are slip- \__- 
pery with sweat! How can they handle a ball 
that well? 

Because it’s a Wilsor!. . . featuring more uni- 
form outer surface, finest touch and the exclusive ¢ 


gd Grip-Tite process that provides dry bal! feel and 
security, even when players’ hands are soak- 
ing wet. 

First choice in the pro ranks and in top college 
ball, Wilson all-leather basketballs are made by 
the world’s finest leather craftsmen. Find out 
first hand. Contact your Wilson salesman today. 


. .. your wisest investment in sports equipment 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago * Branch offices in New York, Son Francisco and 26 other principal cities © (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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